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FASTER SCHEDULES for freight trains will be 
possible when freight cars—like modern pas- 
senger cars —are equipped with Timken 
tapered roller bearings. Timken bearings 
eliminate all speed restrictions due to 





DYNAMOMETER TEST SHOWS HOW TIMKEN 
BEARINGS CUT STARTING RESISTANCE 88% 












WES, 


ONLY 4.38 LBS. PER TON NEEDED TO START TIMKEN BEARING CAR 


SMOOTH STARTS AND STOPS will protect mer- 
chandise from damage when it goes “Roller 
Freight” because Timken bearings reduce 
starting resistance a whopping 88%. A whole 
string of loaded cars glides into motion 





bearings. 


smoothly and effortlessly. 








DELAYS DUE TO HOT BOXESare eliminated when 
the name “Timken” is on the journai box, 
Less maintenance is necessary due to trouble. 
free operation. There’s less wear on parts, 
Equipment life is lengthened. Add it all up 
and you see... 


why “Roller Freight” is on its way! 


RAILROAD MEN HAVE already found that 
one locomotive on Timken bearings can 
often do the work of two on old-style 


friction bearings. The advantages of 


Timken bearings have been so thor- 
oughly proved that today roller bearings 
have become standard on all modern 
locomotin cs and passenger cars, 

Now that the Timken Company has 
engineered practical tapered roller bear- 
ing applications for freight cars too, the 
next great step in railroading 1s ‘Roller 
Freight”. And that step 1s already under 
way! 

Two great railroads have recently gone 
“Roller Freight” on a large scale. One 
by equipping 1000 new hopper cars with 


NOT JUST A BALL 


NOT JUST A ROLLER 2) THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


RAMU 


Timken bearings; the other by converting 
800 livestock cars to Timken bearings. 
When “Roller Freight” rolls on all 
lines, the things you eat and wear and use 
will arrive faster and in better condition. 
Because Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings take any combination of radial and 
thrust loads they’re first choice through- 
out industry. Whether you're building 
freight cars or tractors, machine tools or 
mine cars, power shovels or automobiles, 
make sure the trade-mark “Timken” 1s 
on the bearings you use. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable Address: ““TIMROSCO.” 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Allov Steels 
and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL ()) AND THRUST 
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can speed the nation’s freight ’ 





COPR. !948 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMS 


LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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the Pilgrims learned — 


if you want to eat, you produce 


* Early Pilgrims were communistic—land 
was tilled by everyone; everyone shared 


the harvest equally. 


It failed. It always does; you can’t 


change human nature. 


The starving Pilgrims begged help 
from capitalistic Britain. That always 


happens, too. But help was too far away. 


So, in 1623, the Pilgrims got wise. They 
allotted land on which “every man was 
to set corne for his owne perticuler”. The 
opportunity for work was there; if they 
didn’t take it, they were told they 
wouldn’t eat. 





The profit system worked wonders as 
it always does if it isn’t tampered with— 
more land was planted, it was cultivated 
better, the people “wente willingly into 
ye field to set corne’”’, they had their big- 
gest harvest—and the colony, perhaps 
America itself, was saved from starvation 


and death. 


It is exactly the same today: the more 
you produce efficiently, the more you 
have. You can not get something for 
nothing. Since time began, efficient pro- 
duction is the only security any man can 


ever have. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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SHORTAGES’ REAPPEARANCE ........ P.11 
America’s dream of plenty has faded in 
the cold light of the rearmament program. 
Instead, there is the prospect of shortages. 
Automobiles, new houses, home appli- 
ances, gasoline—all face production ceil- 
ings. This article shows how rearmament 
plans will affect consumers. 


WORRIES OF AMERICANG......... ae 
Living costs . . . a possible war . . . the 
draft. That’s what Americans worry about 
in Hamilton, Ohio—a typical small city. 
Here is a cross section of Hamilton’s re- 
actions to current world and domestic 
problems. 


NEW DRIVE FOR STOCKPILES......P. 16 
The United States needs more strategic 
materials. Supplies are scarce. Buying is 
to be stepped up. Spending will zoom. 
It means more trade with Canada, South 
America, Britain, Russia. 


THE TRUMAN DILEMMA................ Pog 
To run, or not to run. That’s Mr. Tru- 
man’s question. Whether to bear the 
slings and arrows of the South’s revolt, 
the Wallace candidacy; or to end all by 
withdrawing? Here’s his answer. 


TAX SAVING AS PAY RAISE........ P. 21 
Income tax payers are going to enjoy 
changes now being engineered in the tax 
laws. They involve “pay raises” for work- 
ers after May 1. Explained is the amount 
of saving different groups of taxpayers 
can expect. 


RUSSIA‘S MILITARY POWER.......... P. 23 
Today, Russia’s armaments are strongest 
in the world. Her armies could sweep 
across Europe or into Asia—and face noth- 
ing but poorly equipped and badly organ- 
ized troops. That’s the problem facing 
the United States as she plans rearma- 
ment at home and military aid to West- 
ern Europe. 


News within the News 





WAR RISK IN TRIESTE.......... sesseecd en 26 
Tension mounts in Trieste. A pawn in the 
East-West struggle, Trieste has been 
promised to Italy—if Communists do not 
gain control in Rome. But Marshal Tito’s 
troops, in part of Trieste, are jumpy. They 
might help to cause World War III. 


FORGE IN PALESTINGE?. .:..5.500<<.c00<2 P. 28 
Shift in U.S. policy means more fighting 
in Palestine. Jews and Arabs seem de- 
termined to solve their difference by war. 
Stalemate may be the result. 


BRITISH AIM IN LOYALTY TEST...... P. 30 
Democracies face this problem: Freedom 
of thought involves freedom to attack gov- 
ernment policies. Britain is trying to solve 
the problem by weeding out Communists 
while still preserving civil liberties. 


THREAT TO VATICAN..................02 P. 31 
Communist pressure in Italy is threaten- 
ing the Vatican. Here’s an explanation of 
what the Papal State will do if Commu- 
nists win the Italian election on April 18. 
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What's back of that name... for YOU? 





Back of the name Western Electric are 130,000 They're at 29 distributing houses, filling 
men and women who help make your Bell orders from Bell Telephone companies for 
Telephone service the world’s best—at the lowest apparatus and supplies. 

4 possible cost. More than 31,000 of them are in mobile 
Where are they? What do they do? crews installing intricate central office switch- 
They're in factories in 18 cities, making vast boards and equipment. 

amounts of telephone equipment designed by In doing this huge job—one of the most 
their teammates at Bell Telephone Laboratories. complex in industry— Western Electric people 
They're all over the map, buying all kinds of are contributing daily to the efficiency and 

F _ Bell System supplies from other manufacturers. economy of your Bell Telephone service. 







iz 
{ wanuracrure... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone apparatus and central office 
apparatus. companies, supplies. equipment. 
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A UNIT OF THE BELL (B)svstem SINCE 1882 
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MUORSE AWNWOONCES 
WWE SILENT CHALW 






NDUSTRY will profit in many ways by the develop- 
ment of this new silent chain standardization 
program. 
A reduction in the number of parts carried in stock 
cuts down inventories, reduces storage space and 
simplifies ordering. 
With industrial distributors stocking these new Morse 
packaged silent chain drives, industry will be able to 
obtain complete silent chain drives off the shelf, ready 


Morse plans extensive 


STOCK ORIVES / 


Users benefit by Morse standard- 
ization; early delivery available 


for immediate installation. 

This new standardization program is certain to result 
in a sharp increase in the use of silent chain drives 
in industry. 

Two large Morse plants, in Detroit and Ithaca, are 
meeting all schedules to make these new standardized 
silent chains and sprockets available. 

Major industrial distributors everywhere will handle 
the new standardized Morse Silent Chains and 
Sprockets as they now do other Morse products. 


stock drive program; 


Taperlock bushings standard 


OOLING has been completed at Morse for 1%” and 
T 4” pitch chain sizes made to the new Silent Chain 
Standards. Also announced is a silent chain stock 
drive program covering both sprockets and chains. 


The company’s new stock drive program will include 
a series entirely different from thé present line. All 
popular widths of chains will carry a single center 
guide link. 


Sales Manager outlines plans 


The General Sales Manager of Morse says that, 
henceforth, Morse cast-iron stock sizes of driven 


sprockets will have finished bores prepared for use 
with Taperlock bushings. Bushings will be available 
with finished bore diameters in increments of ;'; inch. 
It is also pointed out that Morse driving sprockets 
will be furnished with finished bore diameters in the 
N.E.M.A. standard shaft sizes, complete with keywav. 
Morse Chain’s six dual-duty sprocket face widths will 
operate with eleven stock chain widths. It is possible 





Morse Chain Couplings, 
for economical, easy 
installations. 


Morse Roller Chain Drives 
for positive power 
transmission. 


Morse Free Wheeling 
Clutch for positive 
indexing. 


to obtain as many as 40 ratios for each stock chain 
width. Such combinations are expected to cover 95% 
of the ratios required by all users. 


Standardized stock silent chain will continue to be 
furnished with the exclusive feature —the Morse 
Rocker Joint. 

Write Morse Chain Company, Department 146, Detroit, 
Michigan, for Catalog C-71-48 giving complete in- 
formation on the new Morse Silent Chain and Sprocket 
standardization program. 
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MECHANICAL 
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A PRODUCT OF 








Morflex Radial Couplings 
are especially suited for 
heavy torque loads. 


Morfiex Couplings are torsionally 
flexible and compensate for 
misalignment. 
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As things are going, these seem to be reasonable prospects: 

War scares will grow in intensity béfore they subside. War will seem very 
near if Italian Communists should win in Italy's April 18 election. 

War, all-out war, will remain unlikely this year even so. 

The boom, now starting to deflate, will probably be inflated again by re- 
armament, billions in aid for Europe, tax reduction for taxpayers at home. 

Draft will come back in some form before the year is out. 

There is to be no real peace in the foreseeable future, no time when people 
can sit back and relax while they enjoy themselves in security. There is to be 
continuing uncertainty, instead, uncertainty that will require people to share 
more of their good things with the military. It isn't to be possible to operate 
on a semiwar footing, to help 750,000,000 people in other parts of the world and 
to give everybody at home everything he wants at same time. 

People in U.S. never have faced a situation like this before. 





In dollar terms, the developing situation shows this: 

Military spending is to be raised at least $3,000,000,000. That's before 
any promised Lend-Lease aid to Europe, before any expanded stockpiling. 

Aid to the outside world, at $7,000,000,000 for the year starting July l, 
is to be at least $1,500,000,000 above earlier expectations. 

Lend-Lease of arms to Europe will cost $2,000,000,000, if approved. 

Tax reduction, probable in spite of veto, is to release $4,800,000,000 to 
individuals for spending or saving. Most of it probably will be spent. 

That's $9,000,000,000 or more to be released in the year ahead above the 
earlier prospect, even without Lend-Lease. Individuals, foreign buyers and 
military services will have more dollars to exchange for goods. There is a 
chance they might start to scramble among themselves to get things. 











Bhetiwrs se 


Against that background, an appraisal suggests this: 

Money supply, recently tending to contract, probably will grow again. 

A_ slowing in business, evident here and there, probably will reverse in 
months ahead. Setback of any size will be mild, short-lived. 

Prices, instead of weakening, probably will firm. 

Living costs are likely to rise, moderately. 

Wages will go through a full third-round rise. Employment will be high. 

Income payments to individuals will go on rising slowly. 

The boom, in other words, is to be fed further. Joseph Stalin, this time, 
takes credit for much of the feeding. By frightening the people of U.S. he has 
made them ready to release their purse strings to provide dollars for arms on a 
bigger scale at home and for aid on a bigger scale abroad. 

Trends being set under way may force a return of some war controls. 
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Draft stands a better than 50-50 chance of being revived. 

Drafting, however, will be limited in scope, will not take many youths un- 
less there is war. Draft probably will be minus universal military training. 

Draft age, with UMT, would be 19 through 25. Draft age without UMT would 
Written for the issue of April 2, 1948, Volume XXIV—No. 14 sree 
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be 18 through 25 in order to draw on the lower age groups. 

Draft registration, at the start, will cover ages 18 through 30, then ages 
31 through 37 if needed, and finally 38 through 44. 

Draft exemption, to begin with, will cover veterans with six months or more 
service, married men, men with other dependents. Liberal treatment will be as- 
sured youths in school. Farm youths will get liberal treatment, too. 








In figuring the chance of being drafted..... On basis of present plans: 

Over all, in age group 19 through 25, are 3,600,000 nonveterans. If 18- 
years-olds are added, the number approaches 4,600,000. 

Physically fit and not exempted would be about 1,355,000 to 1,800,000. 

Needed are 720,000 men in the year beginning July 1. Volunteers will ap- 
proximate 500,000. Draftees, then, simmer down to about 220,000. 

So, draft will hit about 1 out of 6, or 1 out of 8 youths physically fit 
in the age group up through age 25. It will hit more if fewer volunteer. It 
will hit fewer if more volunteer. 





Chance of a Truman-Stalin get-together remains quite small. 

Stalin did put out feelers for a meeting late in January. U.S. backed 
away, took no interest in a meeting to try to find some basis for agreement. 

Mr. Truman doesn't trust the Russians, doesn't see any basis for dealing. 

Chance of a change in attitude on either side will be affected by the elec- 
tion outcome in Italy. That election may have more importance than does the 
presidential election in U.S. It will set the future world course. 

If Communists lose, the world may calm down a little. There then would be 
a chance to explore the possibilities of some understanding with Russia. 

If Communists win, fireworks might then come fast. 

Unless sometime, before too long, there can be found a basis for dealing 
with Russia, war will be inevitable. Two great powers cannot go on forever 
jockeying for position, snarling at each other, making moves just short of war 
without touching off the spark of war at some point. If there cannot be a meet- 
ing of minds, there then will be war. Either the door will be left open to fu- 
ture understanding or the shooting will start. That's why U.S. officials, and 
the people in general, need to do some hard and fast thinking. 








With conventions that will choose a President less than 90 days away: 

Mr. Truman's political fortunes are verging on the desperate. There is a 
possibility, not yet a probability, that Mr. Truman may be denied a chance to run 
for election. Presidents haven't always been renominated. 

Republican chances to take the White House seldom have been brighter. 

Troubles of the Democrats stem from: (1) defection of Henry Wallace and the 
extreme left wing; (2) defection of Southern Democrats and the extreme right 
wing; (3) developing defection of leaders of big-city machines. 

Mr. Truman, deserted, could have trouble getting nomination. 








It probably is to be the Republicans who choose the next President. The 
choice by the Republicans remains anybody's guess. If Taft and Dewey tend to 
stop each other, then Senator Vandenberg appears to be the No. 1 compromise. If 
it isn't Vandenberg, then Speaker Joe Martin will get his chance. After that, 
if there is no choice, the real dark horses will have their run. 





To help the busy reader follow important trends, we have extended 
the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger 
type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram 
form additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Have You Got Your 
Office Manager Buffaloed? 














Could it be that you’ve sounded off so much 
about “spending no money at this time” that 
your office manager is afraid to propose 
capital expenditures—even those that will 
result in immediate savings? Is it possible 
that, unwittingly, you have encouraged him 
to resort to such costly expedients as excessive 
overtime and the employment of temporary 
help in an effort to maintain office schedules? 


Your office manager knows that today’s work 


4 = 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs 





can’t be done efficiently with yesterday's 
methods and equipment. He knows that 
there’s only one permanent solution to the 
problem of rising office costs . . . and that is 
to modernize and mechanize your office just 
as you do your plant. 


So why not tell him that you’re willing to 
spend money to save money any day in the 
week ... and that all you ask is to be shown? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Tired of Congress. The House and Sen- 
ate are not going to look the same next 
year, regardless of the November election. 
An unusually large number of the mem- 
bers have announced or are saying pri- 
vately that they will not seek re-election. 
They include several who have been 
prominent: 

Sam Rayburn says he wants to settle 
down in Texas again, after 36 years in 
the House. After having been Speaker, 
anything else seems anticlimactic. 

Wallace White, Senate Republican 
Majority Leader, also wants to rest. 

Margaret Chase Smith, one of the 
House’s few feminine members, is run- 
ning for Mr. White’s Senate seat. 

Carl Hatch, author of the clean-poli- 
tics law, won’t run again either. He ex- 
pects an appointment to the federal 
bench. 

Fred Hartley, of New Jersey, a co- 
author of the Taft-Hartley labor-manage- 
ment law, announced when he ran for 
his present term that it would be his last. 
He’s sticking to that decision. 

Edwin Johnson, Democratic Senator 
from Colorado, announced he would re- 
tire, but changed his mind. He also is 
the nonsalaried president of the Western 
Baseball League and wanted to devote all 
his time to that work. But, he says, Colo- 
rado voters want him in the Senate, so 
he’s going to run again. 


Precedent breaker. Senator Eugene 
D. Millikin, of Colorado, has been upset- 
ting a hoary congressional tradition. It’s 
about the tax bill. Such measures tradi- 
tionally have found the House passing 
one bill, the Senate another. Then the two 
houses patched up a compromise measure 
in an embattled conference committee. 
But Senator Millikin avoided that by per- 
suading House leaders to accept the bill 
in the form in which the Senate passed it. 

Mr. Millikin is one of the best liked and 
most influential of Senate Republican 
leaders. He has an earthy sense of humor, 
a logical mind and a way of facing eco- 
nomic and political facts squarely. He also 
is deft at working out agreements off the 
floor. Senator Arthur Vandenberg, for 
one, said he would rather have Mr. Milli- 
kin on his side than any other Senator, for 
he has a way of taking votes with him. 


Strong-arms man. The Administra- 
tion’s draft, universal training and other 
strong-America proposals are finding a 
powerful Republican friend in Senator 
Chan Gurney of South Dakota, chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. 
Small, pleasant and placid, Mr. Gurney 
has been a consistent preparedness advo- 
cate and a backer since the war of uni- 
versal military training. In prewar days, 
he was the unusual example of a Middle 
Western internationalist. Mr, Gurney was 
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GURNEY . . . AN EXPERT GUNNER 


overseas in the first World War, but not 
in actual combat. He handles a gun rather 
expertly, and enjoys hunting. 


Taking turns. President Truman and 
Secretary of State George C. Marshal] 
have a way of spelling each other in 
Washington. If either is out of the city, 
the other sticks by, just in case of some § 
disturbing foreign development. So, with} 
Mr. Truman’s winter vacation over and 
no trips longer than overnight planned, 7 
Mr. Marshall intends to spend six weeks b 
in Bogota, Colombia, attending a 3] 
, 





ing of Western Hemisphere states. He 
travels by air, using the President’s own 
plane, and, if needed, can be brought 
back to Washington within 24 hous, 


Speeding the mails. Mail deliveries 
have been slow here and there recently, 
and, as usual, it’s the head mailman, 
Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson, 
who gets the blame. 

Mr. Donaldson, once a letter carrier, 
himself, says the delays have been neither j 
general nor serious. They are caused, he 
adds, by an unprecedented volume of | 
mail. The current fiscal year, he predicts, 
will show an all-time record for quantity 
of mail handled. He has been working 
to eliminate the delays, stirring up posta | 
workers to keep things moving. He ex | 
pects an improvement. : 
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DONALDSON . . . TOO MANY LETTERS 
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nan and ECURITY for our families and for ourselves 
Marshall is a goal all of us are striving to attain. 
other i _ : é : 
the aa If these were normal times, this one fact might 
of some fully account for the record volume of Equitable life 
So, with} insurance purchased last year. 
over and But the conditions under which we now live pro- 
planned, ‘ vide additional reasons why so many thinking Amer- 
ix weeks fi icans are investing more of their dollars in life insur- 
it | ance. Think for a moment in terms of yourself: 
nt’s own You are living in a period of inflation—of high 
brought prices and high taxes. Never has the purchasing 
4 hours power of your dollar been less for most of the things 
ae you buy. What would happen if you put more of your 
icine spendable dollars in life insurance? 
recently, i : : Bene ; 
nailman & With your very first premium you receive immedi- 
mnaldson, 4 ate protection—a guarantee of security that can’t be 
obtained in any other way. /t would take years of self- 
* Carrier, denial and saving to accumulate the amount of security 
n neither j that is provided at once through a life insurance policy. 
ave Pi Moreover, the benefits which you or your family 
predicts will receive from your policy will come, in all likeli- 
quantity hood, at a time when the dollar has regained a more 
working normal purchasing power. In this respect, life insur- 
ip postal | ance paid for today is bargain protection for the future. 
_ He ex: | 


; EQUITABLE FAMILY GROWS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States—a non-profit institution operated solely in the 
interests of its policyholders and their beneficiaries — 
has been helping families build security since 1859. 


More people purchased more protection through Equit- 
able policies last year than ever before. New insurance 
issued amounted to $1,170,000,000. A total of 
$11,944,000,000 of insurance in force now safe- 
guards the Equitable family of policyholders. 

In line with this increase in protection, the re- 
sources of The Equitable Society increased $322,- 
400,000 to $4,505,000,000, a new high. 


——_ 












The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States is a 
mutual company incorporated under the laws of New York State. 


Why are more people achieving 


MORE SECURITY 
through 


EQUITABLE POLICIES 


than ever before ? 


Benefit payments last year from policies that were 
called upon to fulfill the purposes for which they were 
purchased, amounted to $280,685,000. 


FIGHTING INFLATION 


Money used to purchase life insurance is non-infla- 
tionary, since premium payments represent funds di- 
verted from consumption into channels of investment, 
where they help to increase the nation’s industrial 
productivity. 

Inflation is the enemy of everyone. 

The primary source of inflation in this country is 
the excessive supply of money and credit in our com- 
mercial banking system, reflecting unsound national 
monetary policies. 

If we are to solve the inflation problem, we must 
first of all deal with this excessive supply of money 
in our banking system. 


ss 


It is useless to try to control prices through ration- 
ing, or through increased production, when the crea- 
tion of money in the form of bank credit goes on 
uncontrolled. /t is like fighting fire with one hand while 
the other hand pours on additional fuel. 
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Inflation can be restrained at its primary source if 
enough of our citizens, motivated by self-interest and 
recognition of the need for preserving the economic 
strength of the nation, make their demand for sound 
monetary policies known to those who represent 
them in Congress. 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


f——— SEND FOR THIS FREE BROCHURE! -——— + 


This is The Equitable Society’s annual 
report for 1947. If you are interested in 
receiving a copy, address your request to 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 






Name: 





Address: 





City and State: 





A copy of this report is being mailed to each 
Equitable policyholder. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY. 


Speaking of Housing 


—HERE’S A CHEERFUL STORY 


Less than a year ago, half of the double house you see 
pictured above rented for $15a month. The other half rented 
for $20 a month. 

The house was built by a coal mining company, which rented 
it to two of its miners. One of the miners earned over $3,600 
in 1947. The other, who was a mine foreman part of the year, 
earned more than $5,000. 

Recently the two miners got together and purchased their 
pleasant home for $3,000 each. 

A simple event? Yes, but a significant one. Today, about two- 
thirds—over 260, 000—of the nation’ s bituminous coal miners 








either own thei ir own homes or rent from private landlords. 


And among the remaining third, w ho now rent from their 


companie s, there is a growing trend to buy the houses they 











live in. 


FUELS THE FIRES 





MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 91% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and about 
60% is mechanically loaded. Only about 4% 
is mined by pick and shovel. 

Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are exceeding all for- 
mer production records in response to this 
country’s stupendous needs for coal, and to 
help re sbuild the war-shattered economies of 
other nations. 


BITUMINOUS &» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. . . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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SHORTAGES AS REARMAMENT PRICE: 
SQUEEZE FOR CARS, HOMES, FUELS 


Reported from WASHINGTON and NEW YORK 


Buyers’ market is to be headed 
off by spending for defense. 
Products that were about fo fill 
store shelves are to be less plenti- 
fyl as arms program soaks up 
materials. Goods now hard to 
buy will be scarcer. 
Cars, refrigerators, gasoline, 
new homes are to be affected by 
| the program. 
- Return to shortages is to mean 
pressure for controls. 


Shortages, fading fast in recent 
months, appear to be on their way 
back again. A return of many short- 
ages probably will go along with ex- 
panding armament. 

Aircraft, antiaircraft guns, missiles, 
other armament will take metal that 
otherwise would be going into autos, re- 
' frigerators, houses. Ships and_ aircraft 
| shifted from storage to operation will take 
~ gasoline and fuel oil that otherwise would 
~ be used by automobiles and oil burners. 





ALUMINUM FOR INDUSTRY . . . 


1948 


Clothing, shoes, , other equipment 
needed by more men under arms will 
help to soak up what had started to be 
surpluses in textiles and leather goods. 
Man power that has started to become 
abundant is likely to become less plen- 


tiful again as military needs for more 
men are met. 
Shortages will spread, become more 


noticeable as increased spending for de- 
fense gets under way. Outlook for mili- 
tary spending in the year ahead already 
has jumped to $14,000,000,000 from the 
budgeted $11,000,000,000. That is a 
short-term rise. It is scheduled to go 
higher still. Expenditure of $2,000,000,- 
000 for Lend-Lease of arms to Europe 
is under study. So is expenditure of as 
much as $600,000,000 for a speed-up 
in stockpiling of critical materials. To- 
tal of U.S. Government spending in 
prospect for fiscal 1949 — including 
$7,000,000,000 of non-military aid abroad 
—already adds up to $42,700,000,000, 
even without Lend-Leasing or more 
stockpiling. 

Once rearmament takes hold, civilians 
all along the line may be forced by events 
to share more and more with the military. 
In sharing, the use of rationing may have 
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. in tight supply, with little siihetbia: the ingredient for planes is feithies 
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to be revived on a limited scale. Industry 
probably will face rather firm allocations 
of some products: steel, copper and 
aluminum in particular. 

Rearmament, in other words, means 
this: 

Automobile output may be curtailed 
gradually, or at least prevented from 
expanding much further. Steel will be the 
determining factor. The auto industry has 
expected at least 50 per cent more steel 
in 1948 than it got in 1947. That may be 
hard to get now. Auto demand, still high, 
probably will rise further as individual 
incomes are bolstered by more Govern- 
ment spending. Sellers’ market in pas- 
senger cars, thus, is likely to continue for 
some time. 

New houses will bump against a limit 
in materials. Copper, steel, metal prod- 
ucts of many kinds are going to tighten 
again, in the view of Government offi- 
cials. That raises the prospect of. building 
delays caused by shortages of nails, gut- 
tering, plumbing and heating equipment. 
What was to have been a softening of the 
housing market this year.will be headed 
off if delays become general. And rearma- 
ment on any large scale will bring pres- 
sure for revived controls over building so 
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DEFENSE SECRETARY FORRESTAL’S WORLD 
. . . in it, fewer cars, refrigerators, homes 


that materials can be directed into essen- 
tial construction. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, 
home appliances in general are to be 
limited in output by scarcities, once an 
arms program gets going. Some of these 
may cease to be available for immediate 
delivery. Even radios, now in abundance, 
can become less plentiful when copper 
for wiring and aluminum for condensers 
become more scarce. Decline in prices 
of radios may be stemmed. 

Gasoline and fuel oil are to be in 
tighter supply. when _ military-training 
operations are stepped up. (See page 
46.) With more planes, landing craft, 
jeeps and Army trucks in use, there is to 
be less gasoline for civilian motorists 
this summer. At best, tourists probably 
will have to stop at two or three filling 
stations in order to get a tank full of 
gasoline. That is to be particularly true 
in the Midwest. 

Fuel oil for homes, factories, stores is 
to be at least as hard to get next winter 
as it was last, when homes were cold at 
times in some areas. Dealers are to be 
rationed on both fuel oil and gasoline by 
oil companies. A really big rearmament 
program probably will mean a return of 
rationing by Government to consumers. 

Coal, on the other hand, may be more 
plentiful. That, at least, is the outlook if 
a speed-up occurs in production of the 
freight cars that—following the strike— 
again will be the limiting factor for coal. 

Meat will be hard to buy this sum- 
mer, even without any vast mobilization 
effort. Supplies are to be smaller than 
those of last summer. Demand already is 
greater than it was then, is to be still 
greater when Government spending for 
armament begins to boost incomes. There 
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is to be increasing pressure for rationing 
and price ceilings for meat. 

Fertilizer is expected by Government 
officials to become scarcer. A record U. S. 
output of nitrogen has been far less than 
enough to supply all the demands of farm- 
ers in U.S. and Europe. Now, some of 
the nitrogen that has been going into fer- 
tilizer is to be used to make ammunition. 

These are shortagés that are looked for 
as a result of even a moderate armament 
program, Sharing of more supplies with 
the military—and with consumers abroad 
—probably will bring these. Psychological 
reactions to talk of war and preparedness 
may bring on others. 

Scramble for materials and man 
power by manufacturers would cause 
scarcities of many commodities. A scram- 
ble by consumers for finished products 
can bring on shortages even more quickly, 
almost overnight for some products. If 
there is a scramble to buy, men’s suits, 
now plentiful in most price ranges, may 
then become hard to buy, at least tempo- 
rarily. Shoes, in the event of a scramble, 
will fail to drop in price as scheduled this 
summer. Women’s wear that has been 
abundant for months will be limited in 
relation to demand, may turn up in price. 

Other products, too, could disappear 
from store shelves in any general scram- 
ble for goods, on the part of either pro- 
ducers or consumers. And any broad move 
by manufacturers to hoard man power 
will have the same effect, in time. 

These are things that are likely to 
cause trouble only if there is a rush to 
buy, or if the armament program goes far 
beyond its present outlines. But even the 
program now called for will bring on 
enough shortages to create increased 
pressure for a revival of controls. 


———, 


Controls of nonvoluntary sort are be. 
ing discussed by Administration officials 

Steel is to be one of the first materia 
aftected by rearmament. Governmey 
officials and industry leaders are taking 
it almost for granted that mandaton 
priorities will have to be used to chany, 
steel into armaments, into freight cay 
pipe lines, refineries. When rearmamey 
gets going, demands made on steel milk 
are likely to be far in excess of thei 
ability to produce. U.S. output of ste¢! 
is not expected to increase by much mop, 
than 1,000,000 tons in 1948. The oj] jp. 
dustry alone is estimated to require sey. 
eral million tons more steel than it go 
in 1947 if it is to provide the oil prod. 
ucts needed for military preparedness 

Aluminum also may be allocated on q 
firm basis when actual production begins 
on expanded plane orders. That's th 
view of some aircraft industry leaders 
Like steel, aluminum already is in tight 


supply. Almost none is stockpiled. Plant 


capacity amounting to more than 200. 
000,000 pounds a year, however, is made 
idle by a shortage of hydroelectric power 


Use of that capacity could head off allo. i 
the Air & 


cations for aluminum, unless 
Force is to be vastly expanded. 

Copper requirements for an armament 
program are to bring strong pressures for 
controls on that metal. A speed-up in 
stockpiling, by itself, can create a tight 
situation for copper. Government has 
only a small fraction of the 1,000,000 tons 
recommended as a minimum stockpile 
for national security. U. S. mines produc 
850,000 tons a year. At the same time 
copper is stockpiled, more is to be used 
for shell casings and for wiring in man 
kinds of military equipment. 

Other metals—lead, zinc. tin—are in 
much the same position, All are scare 
even now. Shortages of these are expected 
to become acute, once rearmament starts 

Consumer goods generally are nol 
likely to come under new controls, unless 
mobilization plans are expanded. Pres 


sure for rationing of meat is sure to be | 
revived in Congress. Price ceilings tor 
meat also will be studied, And rationing | 


of gasoline and fuel oil by industry maj 
be taken over by Government eventually, 
but few Government officials expect that 
to happen under the arms program now 
being called for. 

Few controls, in short, are looked fori! 
rearmament and relief are held to level 
now mapped out, Any move toward 4 
large-scale mobilization effort, howevel, 
is sure to create acute shortages in a long 
list of materials and finished products. 
and in man power, sooner or later. In 
that event, price ceilings and _ rationing 
probably will be revived for many pro¢- 
ucts, Strong pressure for wage control 
and some restrictions on the use of mall 
power will follow. 
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“S| WHAT WORRIES AMERICANS 


Reported from HAMILTON, OHIO 


Americans, as typified by resi- 
dents of Hamilton, Ohio, find 
much to trouble them. Prices, war 


talk are high on their list of 


worries. 
They want to have Commu- 


nism stopped, but are not sure 


how it can be done. Aid to Europe 
is favored. Draft and military 
training are not readily accepted 
as necessary. 

There is little fear that war is 
imminent, but the average per- 
son is uneasy about the future. 


At the grass roots, there is uneasi- 
ness, some bewilderment in attitudes 
of people. There are crosscurrents in 
business trends. But there are not the 
jitters that are so noticeable among 


| the bigwigs in Washington. 


People are worried about prices and 


about living costs. They are concerned, 


too, about possibility of war. War, how- 
ever, Seems remote to many persons away 
from the center of things. There is sup- 
port for the idea of stopping the spread 
of Communism. If a draft is needed to 
assure a strong defense for the United 
States, then people will accept it, but they 
must be convinced of the need. Aid for 
Europe is popular. Tax reduction is very 
popular, at the same time. 

The feeling is that war will be avoided, 
at least for quite a while. There is not so 
much assurance that some setback in 
business can be avoided. In fact, what is 
going on in business competes with the 
War scare for attention. 

A rather intensive survey in a moder- 
ate-sized community of southwestern 
Ohio reveals these and other things. It 
is in a community of this size that 
trends in business and in sentiment are 
most readily appraised. Hamilton is a 
city of 58,000. It is a city of diversified 
industry settled in the midst of a prosper- 
ous farming area. Its people are mostly 
of American stock. Politically, they lean 
to the Democratic Party, but rather often 
swing to the Republican side. 

A change from the confident, assured 
00m psychology of the recent past is 
quickly noticed in any sampling of opin- 
in. People are hesitating a little, won- 
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dering which way things are to turn 
both in their own businesses and in affairs 
outside. 

Business activity reflects this hesita- 
tion. Business likewise reflects the effect 
of rising prices that. squeeze many con- 
sumers. Not long ago, consumers were 
cutting down the purchases of other 
goods in order to meet the higher cost of 
food. Now they are finding it necessary to 
cut down on food purchases. The result 
is a drop of about 10 per cent in the 
physical volume of sales made by some 
retail and wholesale grocers. 

Housewives are buying fewer dresses 
and other clothing than merchants had ex- 
pected. Shoe sales slumped recently. So 
did sales of automobile accessories and 
tires. Consumers are drifting to stores that 
sell lower-priced goods, reversing a con- 
trary trend that developed during the war. 
There is a noticeable drop in the volume 
of sales of household appliances. Workers 
apparently find it difficult to make 20 per 
cent down payments on items that cost as 
much as $250. 

New automobiles appear less affected 
by the cut in individual spending. High- 





er-priced cars, of some makes, are to be 
had without a wait, but for the popular 
makes, and particularly those in the 
lower price range, a wait of a full year 
or more still is required for delivery. One 
Hamilton dealer has orders on hand for 
300 cars. His year’s quota is much less 
than that. 

Recent price rises are only partially 
responsible for the squeeze on consumers. 
Another important factor is a drop in 
take-home pay. This has occurred not 
because of a decline in wage rates, but 
because overtime pay-has dwindled. A 
few third-round wage increases, in fact, 
have been granted already. They range 
from 7 to 10 cents an hour. 

Businessmen, up against buyer hesi- 
tation in many fields, are inclined toward 
caution themselves. Ordering is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Inventories are be- 
ing watched closely. Money to finance 
expanded operations is not so readily 
had from banks, although bankers are not 
putting on pressure to reduce loans. 

Industry in this area of diversified 
manufacturing is beginning to feel the 
effects of change, too. Industries here 
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THE MAIN STREET 


the jitters are less noticeable than in Washington 
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range from Diesel engines and automo- 
bile bodies to paper products and chil- 
dren’s clothing. The trends in these in- 
dustries often have been watched as a 
spot indicator of national trends. 

A few factories continue to run at 
capacity. In most cases, however, opera- 
tions are being stepped down from ab- 
normally high boom levels toward nor- 
mal peacetime production. Some plants 
have cut second shifts. Others run the 
normal five-day week where not long ago 
they were running six days. Plants in var- 
ied lines, ranging from gray-iron castings 
to machine tools to paper, are going 
through their backlogs of orders rathe 
rapidly. Some executives explain that 
they are having to “shake the bushes” for 
new orders. Over-all production, how- 
ever, remains high. 

There is no shortage of jobs. More 
than 18,000 workers are employed in 40 
major establishments, and the number is 
rising. New industries absorb workers 
who are being laid off elsewhere. This 
is in contrast to a labor-surplus situation 
that is developing in the near-by Cincin- 
nati area. 

Prices are the big problem. One execu- 
tive, watching his backlog of orders 
dwindle, remarked: “I wonder if we are 
not pricing ourselves out of business.” 
Another executive, though he is in an 
industry usually favored in demand for 
its goods, thought increasing resistance to 
high prices might compel him to make 
price reductions before long. 

The thought seems to be that prices 
might come down slowly, in a series of 
steps, without any sudden break. 

Wages are a worry, also. Employers 
who feel that prices should come down 
are faced with the prospect of having to 
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HAMILTON‘S WORKERS . 





raise wages. In some cases this will make 
price cuts impossible, even if the rest of 
industry goes no higher than the 7 to 
10-cent increases already granted in some 
plants here. Most employers contend that 
sales will fall off sharply if they attempt 
again to pass wage raises on to con- 
sumers, and if they attempt to absorb 
them they will go in the red. 

Local union leaders, however, are un- 
impressed by this line of reasoning. They 
tie their demands for increases not only to 
higher living costs, but also to the fact 
that many industrial workers have ex- 
hausted their wartime savings and are 
borrowing to tide them over emergencies. 

There is little fear of strikes, however, 
since labor-management relations general- 
ly have been good in this strongly union- 
ized city. 

If it weren't for the chance of war and 
the talk of new armament programs, the 
obvious impression is that business activ- 
ity and employment would be entering a 
period of moderate decline. The boom is 
not running with the force that it pos- 
sessed a short time ago. Buyer resistance 
is growing. Order backlogs definitely are 
lower. 

Armament plans enter at this point 
to cause businessmen to think of more 
boom, however. An armament boom 
seems not to be relished by many busi- 
nessmen, One pointed to shortages of 
materials that would revive. He did not 
like that. Another objected to the pros- 
pect of a return of acute scarcity of steel, 
which he had just begun to find more 
easily obtainable. Still another declared: 
“We would get controls back, and the 
excess-profits tax. We don’t want that.” 
Then there is general comment that, if 
the boom goes on, there will be demands 


AND HOUSEWIVES 
. . . people are hesitating a little, wondering which way things are to turn 


for still further increases in wage rates, J 
adding still further to costs. ! 

Strong defenses almost everywhere | 
meet favor. There is enthusiasm for an} 
Air Force second to none. People g 
along with the idea of providing am 
for other nations on our side. The pros. 
pect that rearmament means more boon 
evokes no enthusiasm, however. 

“Stop Russia” clicks as an idea. Yet 
there are divisions of sentiment. A busi- 
ness executive said: “I never voted { 
Roosevelt, but if he and Churchill av 
Stalin still were able to meet together 
we wouldn’t be in this trouble.” 

A taxi driver, veteran of the last war 
“Tm afraid of war developing, thoug! 
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For Mr. Wallace—a cold shoulder 
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rywhere| Several people: “If Stalin sends out 
n Tor a feelers for a conference to talk things 
“ople g over, there is no reason not to go along. 
ng ams At least, this country could get a ‘yes’ or 
he pros ‘no answer to a lot of questions so that 
re boom Hit can know where it is going.” 

Few believe that a war with Russia 
wi Ye would settle anything, yet there is scarce- 
i JUS! 


ly anyone who wants to see Communism 
spread farther west. Most people seem to 
feel that aid under the Marshall Plan 
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ogether. will help to stop Russia. There is much 
; impatience with the time it has taken to 
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HAMILTON’S YOUTH 
. - . people have great faith in a lot of bombers as a substitute for UMT, the draft 


does can prevent Europe from going 
Communist. There is very little sentiment 
in favor of attacking Russia now, “while 
she is weak.” Generally, people seem to 
believe that there should be an effort to 
talk things out with Premier Stalin. 

The draft, of course, is causing a 
flurry. A draft isn’t going to be popular 
unless people are convinced that it is 
absolutely necessary. Labor leaders are 
strongly against draft revival. Youths of 
school age are afraid that it is going to 
interrupt their education. They don’t like 
the uncertainty. Veterans are skeptical of 
reports that they will be passed over if 
a draft comes. A few naval reservists re- 
port receiving stand-by orders and that 
adds to the general excitement. 

It is going to take some selling to put 
over a draft. If convinced of its need, 
people will go along, but they remain 
suspicious. One employer stated his views 
this way: “Why doesn’t Congress first try 
inducements to stimulate recruiting? We 
shouldn't let the Army decide all these 
things for us.” Repeatedly, the idea is 
brought up that a big Air Force should 
make a draft unnecessary. 

Military training for all youths on 
reaching 18 is even less favored than a 
draft to select a fixed number for service. 
There is some confusion over the dif- 
ference between UMT and a draft. Peo- 
ple have great faith in a lot of bombers 
as a substitute for either. 

Aid for Europe is more popular now 
that things are in more of a mess than 
ever. A recent poll in this community 
showed a very small majority in favor of 
the Marshall Plan, yet there are signs 
that sentiment has hardened in its favor 
in recent days. Support is especially 
strong in the business and professional 


AND HOMES 








groups. People are coming around to the 
idea, too, that U.S. has to concentrate 
its outside assistance. A doctor, for ex- 
ample, declared that “we can’t help 
everybody in the world.” A businessman 
remarked to a group that aid to China 
would be “poured down a rathole,” and 
nobody disputed him. 

Political talk is getting warm as the 
war scare develops. Among Republicans, 
Senator Taft, from nearby Cincinnati, 
has a large following. Senator Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, is gaining support as 
the world’s troubles increase. As chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, he is considered an author- 
ity on international affairs. These two 
men are most favored for the Republican 
presidential nomination. Governor Dew- 
ey is not so strong. 

The developing revolt against Presi- 
dent Truman among Democrats has had 
little effect upon local party leaders. 
They are rallying around the President 
and see little likelihood that he will be 
dropped as the party’s nominee. Most of 
the President’s support comes from union 
workers, who generally are giving Henry 
Wallace’s third-party movement a cold 
shoulder, There is no organized Wallace 
movement, and the vote for him is ex- 
pected to be small. 

All in all, Hamilton is taking the war 
scare in stride. Its people cannot bring 
themselves to believe that a ihird World 
War is probable so soon after the sec- 
ond Wor’ War. They want most of all 
to be left alone with their own problems, 
but most of them are convinced that this 
is impossible unless Communism is 
stopped, somewhere, soon. Like millions 
of other Americans, however, they are 
not sure how this is to be done. 
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New Drive for Stockpiles 
Of Scarce War Materials 


War materials are in short 
supply, compared with needs. So 
buying of metals and minerals 
for stockpiles is to increase. 

Army, Navy and Air Force 
want big stocks of all essential 
things that U. S. does not produce 
itself. 

Trade will get a boost. More 
dollars will flow to Canada, 
South America, Britain. Even Rus- 
sia sells materials to U. S. 


Stockpiles. of critical metals and 
minerals are to be built up more 
rapidly in months ahead. Purchase of 
materials vital to national defense is 
expected to reach or approach $700,- 
(00,000 in the year starting July 1, or 
seven times the present rate. 

Money for buying materials next fiscal 
vear is now limited in the budget to 
$360,000,000. A request to double this 
fund is being considered. Extra money 
for stockpiling, an indirect defense meas- 
ure, will be in addition to $3,000,000,000 
increase in funds requested for the 
armed forces. Congress is in a mood to 
approve whatever funds military planners 
regard as necessary. 

Reserves of manganese, chromium, tin, 
other essential materials that must be 
imported were very large a short time 
ago. But most materials were passed out 
to private industry when war ended. Now 
the Munitions Board of the armed forces, 
under Chairman Thomas J. Hargrave, has 
to rebuild reserves. 

The cost will be high. Prices have 
climbed for scarce materials on_ this 
country’s “have not” list. Materials valued 
at $2,100,000,000 in 1946 will cost 
$3,154,000,000 at current prices. Prices, 
and the ultimate cost of the stockpile, 
may jump still higher, if demand goes on 
increasing. 

Yet, to military officials, price is less 
important than supply. 

Russia controls only a fractional 
part of the critical materials that the 
United States needs now. 

Manganese, a metal for which there 
is no substitute in making steel, is the 
most important raw material bought from 
Russia. About 13.6 per cent of U.S. sup- 
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ply came from Russia in 1946. Purchases 
were higher in 1947. 

Loss of Russian manganese would not 
cripple U. S. industry. Africa, which sup- 
plied 36 per cent of the total in 1946, 
could provide more. India and South 
America are other sources. 

Chromium is the next most important 
critical material imported from Russia. 
In the first 11 months of 1947, this coun- 
try bought 217,497 short tons from Rus- 
sia, compared with 98,952 tons in 1946. 
Turkey, next door to Russia, provided 
39,149 tons, compared with 9,015 tons 
in 1946. 

Chromium is required for alloy steels 





ae 
STOCKPILER HARGRAVE 
... being a “have not’ is expensive 


used in oil and chemical industries. But, 
if Russia and Turkey were cut off, vastly 
expanded shipments could be obtained 
from Southern Rhodesia, in Africa. 

Platinum is the only other material 
mentioned on the critical list that comes 
from Russia in quantity. And Canada 
and Colombia provide more than Russia. 

Other minerals and metals lacked 
by this country are found in South Amer- 
ica, Africa and Asia. Expanded supplies 
will be available as long as sea lanes are 
open. 

Antimony, essential for auto bearings, 
bullets and batteries, comes mostly from 
Mexico, Bolivia and Peru. 

Bauxite, from Dutch Guiana, is a 
basic material for aluminum. The United 


States produces nearly half of its need; 
but high-grade foreign ore is required, 

Cobalt, especially suitable for je. 
propulsion-engine parts, comes largeh 
from the Belgian Congo. Northern Rhp. | 
desia and French Morocco are other 
sources. 

Copper comes almost entirely fron | 
U.S., Canadian and South America, 
mines. 

Lead is virtually indispensable {o, 
high-octane gasoline. Mines in this coup. 
try are expected to last only until abou 
1958. There is a world-wide lead short. 
age, with no prospect for improvement | 
until new mines are discovered 

Rubber problems were almost wholly 4 
solved by creation of the synthetic-rubbe; 
industry. But synthetic rubber is not q 
complete substitute. Stockpile orders wil] 
go to producers in British Malaya, French 
Indo-China and the Netherlands Eas 
Indies. 

Tin from Bolivia can meet essential 
needs. Bolivia sent this country 83.5 per 
cent of its new ore supplies in 1946, Ar. 
gentina is competing now for Bolivian tin, 
Output from the Netherlands East Indies | 
will help to meet growing demand. But 
U.S. manufacturers are restricted in tin 
usage, to save a little for stockpiles. } 

Tungsten, vanadium and zinc ate 
other metals high on the stockpile priority 
list. Domestic vanadium output is in- 
creasing, as a by-product from processing 
carnotite ore for uranium. The Atomic 
Energy Commission stockpiles uranium 
and thorium, ingredients of atomic bombs. 

Only way to insure large enough fu- 
ture supplies of these and certain other - 
minerals and fibers is through stockpiling. { 
A big stockpiling program approved by 
Congress in July, 1946, has been falling 
behind schedule from the start. 

Schedules called for delivery of about 
40 per cent of the total amount of mate- 
rials involved by June, 1948. Actually, 
only about 20 per cent will be on hand 
In some important materials, the amount 
obtained is only 5 per cent of the amount 
required. Details of stocks and buying 
plans are guarded secrets. Stockpiles now 
are stored at 55 military reservations. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. still | 
has small amounts of antimony, chrome, 
copper, manganese, mica, nickel, tin and 
zinc left over from the war. Industrys 
own metal stocks are believed small, be- | 
cause of scarcities and high prices. 

To obtain more strategic materials, | 
this country will have to reopen mines, | 
and find new ones, in many remote areas. 
That will take time, money, trained mer, 
mining equipment, railroads and ships 
Yet the effort is considered necessary by 
defense officials. The United States was? | 
“have not” before the war in only a few 
materials. At least 40 materials are indis 
pensable, but not available here today. } 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 

















































Cecil Hagen, Houston consulting geologist. flew his 4-place Bonanza 


20 hours his first week of ownership. Covered “3.000 miles. 
which would have taken 3 times as long by other means of travel 


The whole U.S. is now his operating territory. He personally watches 


various operations without hiring more men as in the past. 


Bonanza-owner H. C. Bowers, retail furniture dealer of 

Salt Lake City. can now make all those buying trips he should 
have been making ... and didn’t. Has more time at the store. too, 
Increases out-of-town sales by flying customers to the home 

store. Bonanza travel pays... in many ways! 





Opera star Mona Paulee makes a 40.000-mile concert 
tour—on schedule—with the greatest of ease. “Only way 
to maintain that strenuous schedule is with our 
Bonanza,” she says. Dean Holt. her husband- 
accompanist. does the flying. “Gives us time to hunt, 
fish and meet people.” 





Apply Bonanza Transportation to your Business 


This comfortable, fast, amazingly quiet plane was engineered with one 
purpose in mind: to cut the waste out of your business travel. 

\ note on your company letterhead will bring an informative brochure 
on The Air Fleet of American Business.” Write today to 

Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A, 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


MODEL £B 


OHAN A. 
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Vith Aluminum, the Alchemy of the 








ancients takes on new meaning. For 






here is the transmutation of a base 





metal into éusiness gold. And the 






magic began only when Reynolds 
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slew the dragon o 





high price, with 








the clean sword of American com- 






petition. Since then the price of 





aluminum has come down, down. 









until 11 now stands at 30‘ 








1. 


below pre-war, while other 





metals have gone up by 





0 200 





Reynolds is not only 





2 1Us primes produc i 6 





price. We 





ALEC mn the manufac- 







finished aluminum 









Reynolds pionecring made aluminum competitive . 








products. So we have been meeting 
the kind of production “dragons” 
which other manufacturers face. 
And we know the short cuts that 
slay these dragons. 

Qur good sword is at your service. 
You know the basic story of alumi- 
num... the go-farther advantage 
of its lighter weight, which makes 
lis price competitive. You know its 
extra sales appeal to an aluminum- 
minded public. 

Have you any dragons to slay? 
If so, call the nearest Reynolds of- 
ice, We’ll get right on our horse. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louis- 
ville 1, Ky., Richmond 19, Va. 


and in all principal cities. 
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President Truman, deserted by 
many Democrats, is planning all- 
out fight for the nomination. 

Undercover efforts are being 
made to find another man who 
would satisfy both North and 
South as the Democratic revolt 
spreads over the country. Big-city 
bosses are uneasy. 

General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhower now is being sought 
by the Democrats as a candidate. 





President Truman now is facing the 
hottest kind of fight if he is to win a 
chance to run for a full term. His pros- 
pects have turned upside down with- 
ina month. In February, he seemed 
certain of nomination and to have a 
fair chance of election. Now, all sorts 
of pressures are being applied to get 
him to pull out of the race. 

The fight for broader job and voting 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR SPARKMAN 
The Southern political revolt . . . 
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TRUMAN DILEMMA OVER REVOLT 


Uncertain Position as Party Support Slips 


right for Negroes and the decision 
against the partition of Palestine have 
confronted the President with the pros- 
pect of choosing between unpleasant al- 
ternatives. He can either withdraw from 
the race, or he can fight through to a 
dark and uncertain finish. 

Three points now are becoming clear 
in the turmoil that is tearing the Demo- 
cratic Party apart. They are: 

A last-ditch fight for the nomination 
is contemplated by President Truman. He 
does not intend to pull out, although the 
pressure is mounting. 

A compromise candidate, such as 
Senator Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky, 
could get the nomination if General ot 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, toward 
whom many Democrats are turning, 
should not be available. There is ample 
precedent for a party’s refusing to give a 
nomination to a President at the end of 
his first term, but not since the turn of 
the century. 

Of the Vice Presidents who have suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency through the 
death of their predecessors, John Tyler, 
Millard Fillmore, Andrew Johnson and 
Chester A. Arthur, ail wanted to run for 
full terms, but were denied nominations. 
Of the one-term Presidents, James K. 
Polk, Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan 
and Rutherford B. Hayes did not get 
renominated. Several of them dropped 
efforts in that direction after they dis- 
covered they could not win a nomination. 

The Democratic Party support now is 
dissolving around Mr. Truman. If he wins 
a nomination, it may not be worth too 
much to him unless the situation alters 
greatly before November. 

What began as a fight of Southerners 
against the President is spreading. Even 
New Deal Senators are backing away 
from him. A few Far Western delegates 
are talking revolt. Jewish voters are re- 
belling. And Northern Democratic bosses 
are becoming restless. They want a can- 
didate who can help them win. 

A convention fight against the nom- 
ination of Mr. Truman is certain, but 
opponents of the President have not de- 
cided whom they will support in their 
struggle to unseat him. Efforts now are 
being made to find a man upon whom 
both Northern and Southern Democrats 
can agree. 

The name of General Eisenhower 
heads the list. There is great doubt 
whether the General would accept, but 
Southerners might be willing to settle for 


him at the head of the ticket with a 
Southerner in second place. 

Mr. Truman’s troubles began with 
the Southern revolt against his proposal 
to strengthen the civil rights of Negroes. 
The White House was not disturbed by 
the first rumbles. Presidential advisers 
thought that, after the usual noise, the 
South would go along, just as it has, with 
one exception, ever since the Civil War. 
Even the threats of Southern Governors, 
and the plans by Virginians to take that 
State’s electors away from Mr. Truman, 
did not wholly convince the White House 
that the Southerners meant business. 

It was not until Senators John J. Spark- 
man and Lister Hill, of Alabama, spoke 
up against the President’s nomination that 
Northern Democrats became convinced 
that something more than words lay back 
of the threats. The two Alabama Senators 
had worked with the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman when other 
Southerners held back. They had tried to 
check the revolt in their home States and 
failed. 

Up to this point, the White House had 
hoped that the Southern politicians did 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR HILL 
. . « broke the Southern backlog 
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—Press Assoc. 
HAGUE OF JERSEY CITY 
In the face of turmoil . .. 


not have the backing of their people in 
their talk of revolt. When the Alabama 
Senators turned, party leaders knew that 
the Southern backlog was broken. They 
could write off anywhere from 9 to 127 
electoral votes, depending upon how 
many of the 11 States of the so-called 
Solid South go along with the revolt. 

Northern revolt. At about this time, 
the party began to break away in the 
North. Mr. Truman decided that plans 
for the partition of Palestine should be 
held in abeyance and the Holy Land 
placed under a United Nations trustee- 
ship. He said this was a stopgap plan to 
avert bloodshed. 

The first political effect of the de- 
cision was felt in New York. Three Brook- 
lyn Democratic leaders came out flatly 
against Mr. Truman. They said they 
could not face their predominantly Jew- 
ish districts and support the President’s 
proposal for Palestine. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
State Chairman of the Liberal Party, 
which has consistently backed Demo- 
cratic candidates in the past, denounced 
the shift on Palestine. 

Of 5,000,000 Jews in the United States, 
almost half are in New York. The 2,400,- 
000 Jews in New York comprise 17 per 
cent of the State’s population. The two 
next largest groups of Jews are in Penn- 
sylvania, with about 500,000, and Illinois, 
with more than 400,000. Each of these 
groups makes up about 5 per cent of the 
State population. In the last three elec- 
tions, Jews have voted preponderantly 
Democratic. And these three States hold 
a total of 110 electoral votes. 

Western revolt. Almost coincidental 
with the outburst in New York, which 
sent 700 persons from Brooklyn to Wash- 
ington to protest the change in Palestine 
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policy, stirrings of rebellion against Mr. 
Truman began to appear in the Middle 
and Far West. 

In Chicago, Jacob Arvey, chairman of 
the Cook County Democratic Committee, 
said that Mr. Truman was not the best 
candidate. The feeling was growing there, 
Democrats said, that his nomination 
would weaken the chances of local Demo- 
cratic candidates for winning State and 
county offices. 

In Mr. Truman’‘s home State of Mis- 
souri, Democratic leaders were dividing 
over the question of granting broader 
rights for Negroes. Missouri practices race 
segregation in the schools and does not 
have an employment law to guarantee 
that Negroes get an equal chance at jobs. 
State Democratic leaders and candidates 
differ on the question of incorporating 
Mr. Truman’s civil-rights program into 
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FLYNN OF THE BRONX 
. « . reports from lieutenants ... 


their State platform for the campaign. 

Farther west, James Roosevelt, son of 
the late President and chairman of the 
California Democratic Committee, has 
called a meeting of prospective delegates 
to the National Convention to talk over 
the serious political situation. 

Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, 
usually an Administration supporter, but 
up for re-election this year, is side-step- 
ping the question of whether he will back 
Mr. Truman for the nomination. He says 
he will meet that question at the Con- 
vention. 

Even in Oregon, one of the Democrats 
who is running for election as a delegate 
to the Philadelphia Convention is re- 
fusing to pledge himself to support Mr. 
Truman. Instead, he says he wants to go 
to the Convention to fight the President. 
He is a transplanted Mississippian. 


Big-city bosses? In the face of this 
turmoil, the big-city bosses of the party 
are beginning to question the advisability 
of nominating Mr. Truman. They are get. 
ting reports from their lieutenants tha 
may mean trouble for the President, 

In Memphis, Edward H. Crump, the 
Democratic leader, already is on recor 
against the nomination of the Presiden: 
and in favor of taking the State’s electora| 
vote away from him in November. 

In New York, Edward J. Flynn, the 
Bronx leader, has said he would support 
Mr. Truman at the Convention. Some of 
his men are thinking otherwise, however 
The Bronx has a large Jewish population, 

Frank Hague, the Jersey City leader 
is keeping silent. So is Edward J. Kelly. 
the former Mayor of Chicago. But their 
lieutenants have told them their local 
candidates would be in good shape 1 
they did not have to carry Mr. Truman 


They are calling Mr. Truman a dead 


weight on the ticket. 

Mr. Truman’‘s decision as of now is 
to fight the issues through. In spite of the 
revolt of Henry A. Wallace on the left 
and that of the Southerners on the right, 
he is holding to his course and fighting 
hard for the nomination. Unless the big- 
city bosses turn against him, the President 
will have enough delegates at Convention 
time to win the nomination in spite of 
the threats being made now. 

One of the points that irks party leaders 
is that Mr. Truman makes his decisions 
without taking them into his confidence. 
With a little warning, they think they 


might have checked the outburst over 


Palestine. With a change in his way of 
operating, he may quiet the revolt and 
win the nomination. But with his party fall- 
ing apart it may not be worth too much 
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CRUMP OF MEMPHIS 
. . . spelling trouble for Mr. Truman 
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Tax Saving as Pay Raise in 1948 


Outlook for Bigger Take-Home After May 1 


Tax cuts on 1948 income are 


| almost certain. Effect will be a 
; poy raise all around. 


Workers will get bigger pay 
checks after May 1. Others will 
make smaller tax payments for 
last three quarters of 1948. Cash 


refunds will be claimed by mil- 


lions in early 1949. 

Veto of tax bill is expected. 
But, barring new trouble abroad, 
Congress is set to override. 


Apay raise is scheduled for millions 


) of workers after May 1. The raise is 


to come from a cut in the amount of 
federal income tax withheld from 
wages and salaries. 

Only a last-minute hitch can stop that 
pay increase. Such a hitch is not now in 
sight. The mood of Congress, barring a 
sudden turn toward war, calls for over- 


) riding a veto of the tax bill. 


More money to spend is promised 
to nearly everybody with income. 

Salaried workers will be the first to 
feel the increase. They will get bigger 


> pay checks after May 1. The higher the 
| pay, the higher the dollar increase. 


Others, people who pay their taxes in 
quarterly installments, will begin to feel 
the increase June 15, when the time for 


> the second quarterly payment on 1948 


income rolls around. For them, the effect 


> will be smaller quarterly payments. 


Actually, the tax cut will apply to all 


> income earned after last January 1. Mil- 
> lions of taxpayers will wind up the year 


with money coming to them from the 
Treasury. They will be able to file claims 


» for refunds after Jan. 1, 1949. (More de- 


tails on the mechanics of the tax cut are 
given on page 60.) 

On an average, individuals will pay 21 
per cent less tax than they would pay 
under present rates. To put it another 
way, 54,500,000 income tax payers will 
get an increase of $4,573,500,000 in their 

tax incomes. 

Tax reduction on such a scale will 
come as a new experience for most tax- 
payers. Tax levels tor individuals now are 
nearly as high as they were at the war- 
time peak in 1945. The last big-scale tax 
reduction came in 1929. The trend over 
the years, as the table on this page shows, 
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has been to take a larger and larger tax 
bite out of the incomes of more and more 
people. Even after the tax cuts now sched- 
uled, individuals still will be paying far 
higher taxes than in prewar years. 

Increases in income, the real effect 
of tax cuts, are pointed up by the table 
and by the chart on page 22. 

Savings will vary according to income, 
family status and residence of the tax- 
payer. On a percentage basis, tax cuts 
will be biggest for low-income taxpayers. 
On a dollar basis, they will be greatest 
for high-income taxpayers, the ones who 
now pay the highest taxes. In 36 States, 
the ones without local community-prop- 
erty laws, married persons in middle and 
upper tax brackets get a special benefit 
by being permitted to split the family 
income for tax purposes. In the 12 com- 
munity-property States, married people 
already have that privilege on most types 
of income. In all States, but especially in 
the 36 States without community-prop- 
erty laws, married people get bigger cuts 
than single people. 

How these tax cuts work out as pay 
increases for taxpayers in the 36 States 
without community-property laws can be 
shown most clearly by taking examples: 

At $2,500 a year net income—that is 
$2,500 atter deductions for such items as 
charity and interest, but before personal 
exemptions—a man with a wife and two 
children gets a tax cut of 82.53 per cent. 
That means the family’s after-tax income 


cees. A $5,000 family of four is prom- 
ised a tax cut of 26.72 per cent, which 
raises the family’s after-tax income from 
$4,411 to $4,568, or $157. A single per- 
son gets a tax cut of 12.02 per cent, 
which boosts his spendable income from 
$4,078 to $4,189, a difference of $111. 

At $7,000, the tax cut of a family of 
four is 25.34 per cent, so that the family’s 
spendable income rises from $5,955 to 
$6,220, an increase of $265. For a bach- 
elor at this income level, the tax cut is 
10.60 per cent. His spendable income 
rises from $5,565 to $5,718, giving him 
$153 more to spend. 

So far up the income scale, the per- 
centage cuts are getting smaller, both for 
families and for single persons. But see 
what happens at the next levels. 

At $10,000, a family of four gets a 
tax cut of 26.91 per cent, which is higher 
than at $7,000. Income splitting becomes 
an important tax saver at this point. A 
$10,000 family’s after-tax income rises 
from $8,138 to $8,639, an increase of 
$501. A single person, getting no benefit 
from income splitting, gets a cut of 9.50 
per cent, which raises his spendable in- 
come from $7,653 to $7,876, an increase 
of $223. 

At $15,000, the tax cut for a family of 
four moves up to 30.96 per cent, which 
means that after-tax income increases 
$1,127, from $11,361 to $12,488. For a 
single person with the same income, the 
reduction drops to 8.81 per cent. His 














increases from $2,405 to 
$2,483, a difference of $78. 
At the same income level, a 
single person gets a tax cut - INCOME LEFT AFTER TAXES 
of 17 per cent, which means raking families of four at various income levels, 
45 on the table below shows the percentage of net in- 
that his spendable income come left after federal income taxes in 1929, 1939 
rises $65, from $2,120. to 1945 and 1947, and the percentage that would be 
$2,185. left in 1948 under the tax-reduction bill just passed 
At $3,000, the tax cut for _ hiner stg Net oe is po igeecd gr after 
: hae ae ea deductions for such items as charity and interest 
a — four is 4 oe but befere personal exemptions. 
cent, which increases after- 
tax income from $2,810 to Fo 
> % : ‘O- 
$2,900, baie $90. At the same Net income 1929 — 1939 1945 1947 posed) 
level of income, a single per $ 2500 100 100 93.6 962 99.3 
son gets a tax cut of 15.49 3,000 100 100 90.8 93.7 96.7 
per cent. His spendable cash 1.000 100 99.7 874 90.5 93.4 
rises $76. from $2.515. to 5,000 99.9 99 84.9 88.2 91.4 
$2.59] ? 10,000 99.6 96.6 77.6 81.4 86.4 
eee 15,000 98.7 945 716 75.7 83.3 
At $5,000, the benefit of 30,000 976 927 66.1 70.6 80.6 
income splitting begins to 25,000 96.6 90.77 612 65.9 78.1 
show up. Married persons 50,000 91.7 = =—82.8 46.3 518 = 66.8 
from here on up the income 100,900 85.2 68 S14 37.7 = 34.4 
I 200,000 80.6 §=52.6 «19.5 264 41.7 
scale get a special advantage 500,000 77.8 39.5 11.4 18.7 28.3 
over bachelors, spinsters, wid- 1,000,000 76.9 32.2 10 16.1 23.1 
ows, widowers and divor- 
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spendable income rises from $10,730 to 
$11,106, an increase of $376. 

At $20,000, a family’s tax saving is 
33.98 per cent. After-tax income rises 
$2,002, from $14,110 to $16,112. A 
$20,000 bachelor or widower gets a cut 
of only 8.37 per cent, so that spendable 
income is increased from $13,355. to 
$13,911, a difference of $556. 

At $30,000, the tax cut for families of 
four advances to 35.80 per cent, which 
boosts spendable income from $18,619 to 
$22,694, or by $4,075. At the same in- 
come, a bachelor saves 7.98 per cent, giv- 
ing him $979 more to spend. His after-tax 
income rises from $17,735 to $18,714. 

Here is the point at which the advan- 
tage of income splitting reaches a peak 
for families of four. Even so, taxes at 
this income level still will run far higher 
than before the war. In 1939, a $30,000 
family of four paid a tax of $3,385. In 
1948, under cuts now planned, the tax 
on that income will be $7,306. 

At $50,000, the cut for a family of 
four drops to 31.24 per cent, which 
means that its spendable income increases 
$7,533, from $25,889 to $33,422. A 
single person at this level gets a 7.70 
per cent cut, so that his after-tax income 
rises trom $24,863 to $26,799, a difter- 
ence of $1,936. 

At $100,000, the tax cut for a mar- 
ried man with two children is down to 
26.74 per cent, just a little less than the 


cut of a $10,000 family. At that, a 
$100,000 family still will be paying 
nearly half its income for taxes. Spend- 
able income for this family rises from 
$37,699 to $54,357, or $16,658, Tax cut 
of a $100,000 single man is 7.52 per 
cent, which raises his spendable income 
$4,779, from $36,459 to $41,238. 

At $200,000, a family’s tax cut is 
20.82 per cent, which means that spend- 
able income rises trom $52,731 to 
$83,394, an increase of $30,663. A 
$200,000 bachelor gets a 6.58 per cent 
tax cut. His after-tax income advances 
from $51,448 to $61,227, which means 
he has $9,779 more to spend. 

At $500,000, the reduction for a fam- 
ily of four is down to 11.79 per cent. 
After-tax income here rises $47,923, 
from $93,400 to $141,323. At the same 
level, a single person is given a cut of 
5.61 per cent, which boosts his spend- 
able income from $92,103 to $115,000, 
a difference of $22,897. ° 

This sets out the pattern of income 
raises that are to be enjoyed by people 
at various income levels. For single per- 
sons, these figures apply in all States. 
For families, they apply only in the 36 
States without community-property laws. 

These other points also are essential 
in understanding that pattern: 

In community-property States, some 
families will get a tax benefit under the 
income-splitting device, because some 


—— 


types of income cannot now be divided 
for tax purposes under local laws, jj 
taxpayers in those States will get th 
benefit of other tax-cutting features 9 
the bill, such as higher personal exemp. 
tions and percentage reductions, Also, 
the estate-tax and gift-tax relie! provided 
by the bill is aimed directly at married 
couples in community-property States 
where present laws often work a hard- 
ship. Thus, there are substantial advap. 
tages for residents of those States, even 
though they already have the privileg 
of splitting most types of income, 
Low-income groups ate treated alike 
in all States. They benefit most from th 
rise in personal exemption trom $500 to 
$600. This provision will drop about 
6,000,000 taxpayers from the rolls, Low- 
income persons get the highest percen- 
tage reductions offered by the bill. 
Higher-income groups get lower per- 
centage cuts. But, since they pay the 
biggest taxes, they get the biggest dollar 
savings. Also, it is in the group from 
$10,000 to $100,000 that income split- 
ting produces the biggest savings. 
Savings for all taxpayers, what- 
ever their income and wherever they 
live, are to be found, then, in some part 
of the bill. Even for the community- 
property States, the bill has enough ap- 
peal so that most of their representatives 
voted for it. This is what G.O.P. tax lead- 
ers mean by saying the bill is veto prool 
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RUSSIA’S EDGE IN MEN AND ARMS 


Reported from WASHINGTON, LONDON and PARIS 


Armament phase of ‘“‘cold 
war,’ now getting started, finds 
Russia in top position. 

Russians have the edge in man 
power, in combat planes, in ar- 
tillery, in organization for war. 

But, in Western Europe, the 
United States has the basis for 
building up balance of power. 
Military direction, planes, arms 
are lacking. 


Russia, at this stage, is the world’s 
No. 1 military power. Russia’s armies 
and air forces are in a position to pour 
across Europe and into Asia almost at 
will. 

U.S., after rushing to demobilize, is 
starting to think about remobilizing, at 
least partially. The United States is 
thinking, too, of providing help to 
friendly nations in Europe so that they 
can build military forces with effective 
power. Europe's armies today, outside 
of Russia and her satellites, lack equip- 
ment and air power to give them other 
than paper strength. 

The standing of military forces, as 
the aamament phase of “cold war” starts, 
shows this: 

In the air, as the Covergram indicates, 
Russia possesses a minimum of 14,000 
first-line military aircraft in readiness. 
Back of these planes are a large number 
of reserves, from 10,000 to 35,000 in 
storage. U.S. possesses 10,100 active 
combat planes, 5,500 in the Air Force 
and 4,600 in the Navy air arm. There are 
reserves of about 27,000 stored U.S. 
planes. This country is strong in bombers. 
Russia is strong in fighters and_ inter- 
ceptors for defense. She is credited with 
at least 5,000 jet interceptors, which are 
death for World War IL bombers. 

At sea, U.S. is unchallenged and su- 
preme as the No. 1 power 

On land, Russia is supreme so far as 
the continent of Europe is concerned. 
Russia’s armies are large. They are organ- 
ized for war, with effective immediate 
striking power. They are backed by im- 
mense reserves of trained man power that 
can be mobilized very quickly. 

The Pictogram on the following two 
pages shows the number of men under 
ams in Russia and her satellite nations 
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compared with the number of men unde 
arms in other nations of Europe and in 
U.S. It shows this line-up: 

Russia has under arms an estimated 
4,050,000 men. These are organized in 
100 regular divisions and about 90 skele- 
ton divisions. They are supplemented by 
fast-growing air power, including about 
5.000 jet fighters and at least 200 new 
heavy bombers patterned on the Ameri 
can B-29. About 100.000 ground soldiers 
are being trained and equipped as para 
troopers. In satellite nations, the Soviets 
command an additional 982,000 men in 
75 divisions. All forces are fully armed. 
They have great strength in artillery and 
tanks. 

Europe outside Russia and her satel- 
lites, and excluding Spain, Finland and 
Switzerland, has under arms 2,058,000 
men. This includes 500,000 in England. 
It also includes Turkey’s 600,000. France 
has 430,000 men in an Army that in- 
cludes three armored and one airborne 
divisions. In addition to the 2,058,000 
are Spain’s 422,000 troops, which might 
be useful. 

These troops, however, are scattered, 
unco-ordinated, ill equipped. No plan 
exists for on-the-ground co-operation 
among the armies of France, Turkey, 
Norway and the others. This makes the 
large total of men under arms misleading. 
In addition, these nations are busy trying 
to step up peacetime production, are not 
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.. . the Soviet’s initial advantage can be whittled down 


turning out weapons for war. Military air- 
craft are few and largely outdated. Ger- 
man industry that was war industry is not 
operating. Tanks are needed. Modem 
guns and equipment are needed. 

It is this situation that U.S. faces in 
starting to plan for rearming itself and its 
potential allies in Europe. As matters 
stand, Soviet forces in a full-fledged at- 
tack would meet no real opposition until 
they reached the Pyrenees and the Eng- 
lish Channel. Yet the man power and in- 
dustry are available in Western Europe 
for building up a military balance be- 
tween the West and Russia. 

Basis for rearming of Western Eu- 
rope to reach such a balance exists in 
these factors: 

Man power, trained in war, is plenti- 
ful. In addition to more than 2,000,000 
men now under arms, another 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000 reservists might be called up 
in an emergency, if arms were available. 

Industry, essential in modern war, is 
more highly developed in Western Eu- 
rope than in Russia’s zone. That industry 
now is operating close to prewar levels. 
Marshall Plan aid. when granted, will 
increase production capacity further. 

War materials, things like steel and 
coal, also are more plentiful in the West 
than in the agricultural East. Transporta- 
tion networks, too, are more developed. 

What it takes, if Congress is to fol- 
low through on plans to build up Europe’s 
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military strength from that basis, is the Rifles and other small arms are in Artillery is in tair supply. The French he 
military direction and equipment now plentiful supply from wartime stocks, have large numbers of German “88s, A 
lacking. In concrete terms: and will not be needed from the United and the British and others have consider- an 
Combat planes, the biggest shortage, States. able equipment from the United States. pes: 
must be sent in large numbers. Britain Antiaircraft weapons, however, are Yet any increase in the size of their an 
has enough jet fighters for a few days or in great demand. These include radar- armed forces means that more artillery y 
weeks of fighting at the most. Other West- _ directed artillery, new-type missiles, even _ will be needed. sup 
ern air forces are largely useless. Russia’s 50-caliber machine guns. Rocket weapons, light enough to be - 
production is up to a level of 6,000 to Tanks and other armor, too, are easily transported and potent enough to on 
12,000 planes yearly, while production in needed for any rearmament program. stop Soviet tanks and armor, are in greater pins 
the West is measured in hundreds, not Production of this heavy equipment has demand. Cost of these we apons—ba Pps 
thousands. Needed most are fast jet fight- stopped, supplies are limited, demand  zookas, recoilless artillery, tank rockets- § of th 
ers, strafers, dive bombers. for new armored units is great. is far under that of regular artillery, 9 
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that they may be substituted for some 
heavier equipment. 

Ammunition also is to be required for 
any expanded armament program. Rocket 
ammunition and shells for U.S. guns are 
especially needed. 

Vehicles, of most kinds, are in short 
supply, but trucks are fairly plentiful. 

Military supplies—gasoline, oil, food, 
spare parts, plane-repairing equipment, 
amy boots—add up to another sizable list 
of military items needed from U. $. Most 
of these items require no special war in- 
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dustry, could be taken from civilian pro- 
duction. 

Military missions of U.S. Army and 
Air Force men are needed to go along 
with any such program of military aid to 
Europe. Their task would be to provide 
instruction in use of U.S. planes and 
arms, to set up working arrangements 
between European armed forces, to pro- 
vide liaison between those forces and 
American forces. 

That, in brief, is what military planners 
in Western Europe are preparing to ask 


in the way of U.S. military aid. Hope is 
that, with sufficient equipment and co- 
ordination for Western forces, mass So- 
viet armies would find Europe no easy 
conquest, Time then might be gained to 
build up a real balance of military power 
in Europe. 

Start of the armament phase, thus, 
finds Russia in top position. Efforts now 
getting under way are directed toward 
whittling down that advantage, if pos- 
sible, before the temptation to use it 
becomes too great. 
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GROWING WAR RISK IN TRIESTE 


Reported from TRIESTE, ROME and WASHINGTON 


East-West tug-of-war is on 
again in Trieste. 

U. S.-Russian struggle for Italy 
has smashed the peace settle- 
ment. Idea of a Free Territory 
under U.N. is dead. 

Italians are being offered 
Trieste instead, if they vote right 
in April elections. 

Tension is mounting in the dis- 
puted area. Troops are mass- 
ing. A false step could mean a 
shooting war. 


Trieste, the No. 1 danger spot in 
Europe, again is getting near the ex- 
plosion point. This strategic point on 
the Adriatic coast is caught in the 
growing struggle for control of Italy. 

The U.S. and Russia are trying to 
swing Italy’s coming election by offering 
the Trieste area and its vital seaport as a 
prize. Tension is mounting in the border 
region, long contested by Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. Anglo-American troops are being 
reinforced. Yugoslav forces are massed 
at road blocks and zonal barriers. Emo- 
tions are rising among the mixed popula- 
tion of Italians and Slavs. 

A compromise reached in the Italian 
peace treaty is being discarded. Under 
this compromise, the city, with its en- 
virons, was taken from Italy to form the 
Free Territory of Trieste. Now Washing- 
ton is telling Italy’s voters they can get 
Trieste back, if they will elect an anti- 
Communist government. Moscow is tell- 
ing Italians that only a Communist gov- 
ernment could regain Trieste. 

Actually, Trieste is neither Washing- 
ton’s nor Moscow’s to give. Occupation 
of the area is split between East and 
West, as in Germany. Only a Soviet- 
American agreement could give the area 
to anyone. Conflict between the United 
States and Russia is pushing agreement 
further away. Trieste is becoming a 
tinder box that could light a_ shoot- 
ing war. 

Makings of shooting war already 
are at hand in the Trieste area. As the 
accompanying map shows, Anglo-Ameri- 
can troops hold the northern part of the 
Free Territory, including the city of 
Trieste. Yugoslav forces hold the south, 
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and other divisions are massed outside 
the Trieste area itself. 

Within Trieste, Communists hold the 
loyalties of more than a fourth of the 
population. Communists are barred from 
administrative posts in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can zone. But they control local councils 
in the south and half the trade unions in 
the north as well. More than 100,000 of 
the Free Territory's 370,000 people are 
actively hostile to the Western forces. 

Military power backing the U. S. and 
Britain is weak, compared to what the 
Yugoslavs have at hand. Air power from 
Germany, Austria and North Africa can 
aid the Anglo-American forces, as can 
sea power from the Mediterranean. But 
ground forces in the northern zone are 
limited by the peace treaty to 10,000 men, 
half British and half American. 

Some 16,000 Italian troops are sta- 
tioned north of Trieste, on the Italo- 
Yugoslav border. But, all in all, Italy has 
an army of only 250,000 to draw on, and 
some divisions are strongly Communist. 

The Yugoslavs, on the other hand, 
have an army of 350,000, and can draw 
on Russia for supplies. Forces in southern 
zone of Trieste are limited to 5,000 by 
the peace treaty. But there is no limit 
to the troops Marshal Tito can mass in 
Yugoslavia, outside the Free Territory. 
Upward of 50,000 men are in the area 
already. 

Double danger thus confronts the 
Anglo-American force in Trieste—from 
Slav Communists within and from Slav 
troops without. Both take orders directly 
from Marshal Tito, only indirectly from 
Moscow. Washington believes Moscow 
does not want to risk war over Trieste. 
But Marshal Tito may jump the gun. 

Both Communists and Yugoslav troops 
already have made attempts to take over 
the Anglo-American zone. Marshal Tito’s 
troops threatened an invasion last Sep- 
tember when the peace treaty came into 
force. The Communists tried a general 
strike a few days later. Western firmness 
blocked both moves. But another try 
may be made. 

Seizure of Trieste by the Yugoslavs 
would be a blow to Western influence in 
Italy. If the U.S. and Britain are unable 
to resist Slav pressure there, Italians 
would know that they could regain Trieste 
only by coming to terms with Russia. 

Trieste itself, meanwhile, is getting 
deeper and deeper into the doldrums. 
The great seaport knew its most prosper- 
ous days in the years before World War I, 
when it was the principal ocean port for 
all of Central Europe. 

Between the wars, under Italian con- 
trol, rail and sea traffic was cut in half. 
Today freight movement is under 450,000 
tons a year, less than 15 per cent of the 
between-the-wars level. 

Italian businessmen are moving their 
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activities to Italy, to avoid the risk of loss. 
Shipyards are lying idle. More than 
25,000 men, one fourth of the labor force, 
are unemployed. The U.S. is spending 
$20,000,000 a year to feed the population. 

Even union with Italy would be of 
little help to Trieste in an economic way. 
The area can thrive only by regaining its 
position as ocean port for Central Europe, 
which now is largely Soviet controlled. 
Trieste is important to Italians only be- 
cause the population is mainly Italian and 
national feeling runs strong. 

Decades of agitation preceded Italy’s 
acquisition of Trieste from the defunct 
Austrian Empire after World War I. Few 
causes have stirred Italians more since 
World War II. This makes Trieste an 
important pawn in the East-West maneu- 
vering now going on in Europe. 

A struggle for Italy lies behind the 
tug-of-war over Trieste. Russia has tried 
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Votes for anti-Communist forces may 
be won by the U. S.-British-French pro- 
posal to return Trieste to Italy. But the 
U.S. also runs the risk of losing its foot- 
hold in Trieste, which now is the south- 
ern anchor of Western defense in Europe. 

Yugoslavia has offered to negotiate 
with Italy on the Western proposal. This 
puts Italy’s Communist chieftain, Palmiro 
Togliatti, in a strategic position. 

If the negotiations fail, Mr. Togliatti 
can blame Italy’s anti-Communists and 
promise better success if his party is 
elected. If the negotiations should bring 
Trieste’s return before the election, the 
Italian Communists would claim the 
credit. Restoration of Trieste to Italy 
would force American withdrawal from 
the Adriatic port. 

The outcome still is in doubt. The 
U.S. does not want to withdraw from 
Trieste until recovery in Europe reduces 
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. Marshal Tito may jump the gun 


to win Trieste for Yugoslavia. The U. S. 
has been trying to keep Trieste out of 
Slav hands. 

A compromise in the peace treaty was 
to put Trieste under the United Nations 
as a Free Territory. With the U.S. and 
Russia at odds, the Security Council has 
been unable to agree on selection of a 
governor. Now the original settlement 
is being wiped out by attempts to influ- 
ence Italy’s April 18 election. 

The Italian election is shaping up as 
Europe’s next big crisis. The results are 
to be critical for East and West alike. A 
Communist setback would give Western 
Europe a breathing spell to get recovery 
under way. A Communist victory would 
bring Soviet influence into the Mediter- 
ranean, outflanking Western Europe on 


the South. 


the Communist threat. But events likely 
to follow the Italian election may make 
this difficult. 

Rome reports that the Communists and 
their left-wing allies among the Socialists 
may get 40 per cent of the vote. In that 
event, it would be difficult for Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi to exclude the Commu- 
nists from the Government. 

If the Communists are excluded, they 
may take to the streets in a general strike. 
Civil war might develop. If it does, they 
are expected to seize Northern Italy, 
where they are strongest and could ob- 
tain supplies easily from Yugoslavia. 

Trieste would be cut off completely by 
land and the Anglo-American position 
there would rapidly become untenable. 
Trieste then might become the starting 
point of World War III. 
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PALESTINE: SOLUTION BY FORCE? 


Reported from 


Warfare is to be tried as a 
solution for Palestine. 

Stalemate may be the result of 
fighting between Jews and 
Arabs. U. S. policy now is to leave 
Palestine pretty much alone. 

Outcome may be a more last- 
ing settlement than could be im- 
posed by third parties. 


Jews and Arabs are going to be 
left to fight it out in the Holy Land. 
That is the result of the latest shift of 
American policy on Palestine. 

Idea is that a brief test of strength be- 
tween Jews and Arabs might do more to 
clear up the mess in Palestine than would 
interference by third parties. Both sides, 
it is thought, may be more willing to talk 
peace after they get some of the shoot- 
ing out of their systems. 

War, even a local war limited to Pales- 
tine, is not a deliberate objective of U.S 
policy. But the U.S. Government is not 
prepared to halt the war now rising in 
Palestine by sending U.S. troops to im- 
pose peace. 

American eftorts to solve the trouble by 
dividing Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
states were dropped when it became clear 
that U.S. forces would be necessary to 





GUNS FOR THE ARABS 
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JERUSALEM, DAMASCUS and 


entorce partition. Now, the timetable tor 
partition is turning out to be a timetable 
for war. 

The Jews refuse to accept the shift in 
American policy. They were promised a 
provisional government for their state by 
April 1, and they are all set to govern. 
Now they are preparing to defend—with 
or without American support—the area 
allotted to them. 

The Arabs are delighted with the de- 
cision to pigeonhole partition, and are 
ready to use force if the Jews of Palestine 
try to set up a state on their own. 

Third parties to the Palestine dispute 
either are stepping out of the picture or 
are likely to have trouble getting into it. 

The U.S. is asking for a special meet- 
ing of the Assembly of the United Nations 
in April to consider the U.S. proposal of 
a truce in Palestine. The 'J.S. Govern- 
ment wants the Assembly to turn Pales- 
tine over to a temporary trustee, prefer- 
ably Great Britain. 

The British want no more responsi- 
bility for keeping order in Palestine after 
May 15, when they plan to hand their 
mandate over to the U. N. British troops 
are scheduled to leave the country after 
that date. They may stay to keep order 
in Jerusalem, slated to be under interna- 
tional control when partition was planned. 
But Britain feels that the U.S., by spon- 
soring partition, took over the burden of 
leadership in dealing with Palestine. 


ae 


fitter erewe 


WASHINGTON 


Russia is denouncing the U.S. Goy. 
ernment for backing down on partition, 
But the U. S. is not anxious to support any 
plan tor Palestine that might permit So. 
viet Army troops to enter the Middle East. 
even as part of an international army to 
maintain order in the Holy Land. ~ 

Smaller countries belonging to the 
United Nations are anxious to keep out of 
the Palestine mess. If Britain refuses to 
stay in Palestine, the U.S. delegates to 
the U.N. will have difficulty in per. 
suading smaller countries to take on the 
job of policing the Holy Land. 

Chances are that, if Britain does not 
agree to police Palestine, the country will 
be left largely to Jews and Arabs. Vio- 
lence already has cost about 2,000 lives 
since partition was approved by the U.N 
Assembly in October. Clashes between 
Jewish and Arab forces are increasing in 
number and in intensity. Real war in the 
Holy Land is beginning. 

Showdown in Palestine, «under ex- 
isting conditions, is not likely to develop 
into a world war. Both sides in Palestine 
have allies abroad. But neither world 
Jewry nor the Arab states are likely to 
turn to Russia for help. Each side wants 
the support of the United States and the 
United Nations, but realizes that its cause 
would be lost if the Middle East fell 
under Moscow’s rule. 

Jewish strategy in Palestine is de- 
voted to defense of the richest part of the 
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GOODBYES FOR THE BRITISH 
.... the timetable for shooting is expected to lead to a timetable for truce 
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jand the partition plan earmarked for a 
Jewish state. 

' Military plan is shown on the accom- 
panying map. As war develops into coun- 
try-wide conflict, this is the strategy to be 
expected 

Jews may lose the desert land south 
of Beersheba. This desert, the Negeb, 
constitutes about half of Palestine, but it 
is inhabited only by 90,000 Arabs, mainly 
desert Bedouins, and about 3,000 Jews. 
Jewish colonists in that area are depend- 
ent on water piped from Arab areas to the 
north and may not be able to hold out 
long if Arabs attack. 

Jews may seize the Arab port of 
Jaffa. This town of 70,000 Arabs is sur- 
rounded by large Jewish settlements. In 
addition, Jewish forces are trying to 
strengthen their grip on the valley ot 
Esdraelon, vital link between the two 
main portions of Jewish Palestine. The oil 
pipe line from Iraq to Haifa, as well as a 
railroad, follows this valley. Also in the 
valley.is the site of Armageddon, where 
the Bible predicts a great battle between 
the forces of good and evil. 

Arab plans for overthrowing the Jew- 
ish state in Palestine are not as well de- 
veloped as the Jewish defense. 

Inside Palestine, Arabs outnumber 
Jews by almost two to one. Jews have a 
home guard of about 75,000, about half 
of whom are well armed and well trained. 
But the Arab armed forces in Palestine 
total only about 30,000 men. Many Arab 
units are little more than village militia. 

Thus far, the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, 
Arab leader in Palestine, has relied large- 
ly on small bands of terrorists and guer- 
tillas for swift attacks on Jewish centers. 
For the troops and arms needed to carry 
ona full-scale war, the Mufti looks to the 
Arab countries bordering Palestine. 

Outside Palestine, recruiting for the 
Arab “Army of Liberation” is beginning 
in eamnest. Arab volunteers from Iraq, 
Syria and Trans-Jordan are concentrating 
at Damascus in Syria. Near that city, a 
staff of competent Arab officers is organiz- 
ing and training an army in a large camp 
built during World War II for British 
troops, but ceded to the Syrian Govern- 
ment at the war’s end. 

At present, the Arab “Army of Libera- 
tion” is not believed to exceed 20,000 
men, It is supplied with artillery, auto- 
matic weapons and light tanks picked up 
from Allied war material left in the Arab 
states. Raiders from this force, traveling 
in British-made armored cars, already 
have attacked Jewish settlements in 
Northern Galilee. 

What may decide the course of Jewish- 
Arab conflict in Palestine is the amount 
of help each side gets from outside the 
country, 

American policy, aimed at localizing 

€ war in Palestine, is developing behind 
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1) LOST TO JEWS would be Northern 
Galilee, vulnerable to attack by Arab 
armies training in Syria. 


SYRIA 


Ea ARAB HIGHLANDS, bordering Arab 
states of Lebanon and Trans- Jordan, 
offer bases for guerrilla warfare. 


MILITARY KEY to Palestine is valley 
of Esdraelon. Through it run the 
main railway and an oil pipe line. 


4 ARAB FORCES are concentrated in 
Jenin-Tulkarm-Nablus triangle, would 
try to split Jewish state in two. 


JEWISH STRONGHOLD is in fertile 
coastal plains. Possession of best 
ports gives Jews advantage. 


TRANS-JORDAN 


6) LOST TO ARABS would be Jaffa, given 
them by partition plan, but sur- 
rounded by Jewish colonies. 


Dead 


63 JERUSALEM, dependent on both Jewish 
~ and Arab areas, probably would be 
left to U.N. protection. 


sae SOUTHERN DESERT, forming about 
half of Jewish state, with its 3,000 
Jews, would be abandoned to Arabs. 
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the scenes of the U.S. Government's 
search for a trustee through the U.N. 

Agreement by Britain to defend 
Jerusalem and its holy places as a neutral 
zone is near. British troops probably will 
remain in Jerusalem. Population of the 
city is about evenly divided between 
Jews and Arabs. Both sides might accept 
neutral protection for Jerusalem. 

Pressure on Arab states is to be ap- 
plied by Washington to limit the forces 
they send into Palestine. Ibn Saud, ruler 
of Saudi Arabia, whose income is derived 
from oil concessions to American com- 
panies, is not sending much help to the 
Arab army forming in Damascus. Through 
the British, King Abdullah of Trans-Jor- 
dan may be persuaded to keep his Arab 
Legion, organized and commanded by 
British officers, out of the fighting. 

Arms embargo, which now prevents 
shipment of arms to Palestine from the 
U.S., is limiting the amount of military 
equipment that can be bought by Pal- 
estine Jews. But, if the flow of Arab arms 
and men into Palestine increases, the 
Jews may be permitted to get American 
arms through Latin America or other 
channels, 

Arbitration between Jews and Arabs 
in Palestine is to be tried by U. S. diplo- 


mats at every opportunity. Since partition 
has been shelved, Arabs are more con- 
ciliatory. 

What’s ahead for Palestine is a 
period of warfare that may decide the 
future of the country. 

Stalemate between Jewish and Arab 
forces is likely. For a matter of months 
Jews may be able to defend the richest 
part of their state. 

Breakdown of the economy of both 
portions of Palestine, interdependent for 
power, fuel, food and water for irrigation, 
may make both sides ready to talk peace. 

A long war is unlikely. Jewish econ- 
omy could not stand the strain. Arab 
unity and discipline may crumble. 

A short war, lasting perhaps six 
months, could end in an armed truce. 
Jews might be left running their own 
portion of Palestine, with Jewish immi- 
gration into the country heavily restricted 
by agreement. 

A permanent settlement for Palestine 
is not in sight. But American policy mak- 
ers, for the present, are unwilling to 
impose a settlement on Palestine by force 
of U.S. arms. They are hoping that Jews 
and Arabs will be willing to work out 
at least a temporary truce after a brief 
test of strength in Palestine. 
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British Aim in Loyalty Test: 
Security, But No Witch Hunt 


Reported from LONDON 


Ouster of Communists is 
started by British Government. 

Civil-liberties tradition of 300 
years’ standing is modified as a 
result of the Czechoslovakian 
coup and Soviet threats. 

Policy is aimed at suspects em- 
ployed in key positions where in- 
formation can be obtained about 
vital defense secrets. 

Communists can keep jobs 
when national safety is not in- 
volved. 


The “red scare” finally has hit Great 
Britain. The Labor Government has 
decided that Communist Party mem- 
bers and fellow travelers are not to 
be trusted with vital information. So 
they are to be ousted from all Govern- 
ment jobs that involve the security of 
the state. 

This is the first time the British Gov- 
ernment has seen fit to impose loyalty 
tests on public employes in nearly 300 
years. It is a departure from the British 
tradition that any Englishman may advo- 
cate any opinions he likes without fear of 
reprisal. Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
explains that the step is being taken be- 
cause experience shows that Communists 
and Communist sympathizers all too often 
place party loyalty, and loyalty to “an- 
other power,” above loyalty to their own 
country. 

The drive against Communists comes 
on the heels of the coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the agreement among Western 
European countries to close ranks in the 
face of aggression from the East. Britain 
demonstrates by this action that she feels 
i288 secure in today’s period of uneasy 
peace than she felt during the war, when 
only clear cases of subversive activity 
drew punishment. 

The drive, even so, is intended to 
stop far short of similar moves in the 
United States. The U.S. Government, 
after loyalty investigations, dismisses all 
suspects from Government _ service, 
whether or not their jobs involve security 
matters. 

The British intend only to get Commu- 
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nists and members of fascist organizations 
out of security posts. Even then, the Gov- 
ernment will try to transfer suspected em- 
ployes to other Civil Service jobs where 
no question of national safety is involved. 
Mr. Attlee takes pains to assure the House 
of Commons that “the state is not con- 
cerned with the political views, as such, 
of its servants,” but only for its own 
safety. 

No British subject is deliberately to be 
denied the means of making a living be- 
cause of Communist or fascist affiliations. 
The only outright dismissals for loyalty 
suspects will be persons who cannot be 
placed elsewhere in the Government. 
British regard for free speech is not being 
modified. No one appeared to be upset 
when J. B. S. Haldane, noted British 
biochemist, said in response to the 
loyalty-test proposal: “I certainly am a 
Communist—as good a Communist as 
anyone.” Professor Haldane is working on 
Government scientific projects. 

Communists holding Government 
jobs are variously estimated to number 
from 900 to 5,000, with suspected sym- 
pathizers running as high as 10,000, But 
unofficial estimates place the number of 
civil servants now due to be purged at no 
more than 75. All told, the British Civil 
Service has 700,000 employes. 

Civil servants themselves are attacking 
Communist influence in their ranks. Their 
union, the Civil Service Clerical Associ- 
ation, with a membership of 140,000, has 
at least two Communists who are full-time 
officials and two more on the governing 
board. An ouster attempt will be made 
at the May convention. 

The anti-Communist campaign within 
the union has been organized from top 
to bottom. Local branches are trying to 
remove Communists from positions of 
authority, and this policy is being fol- 
lowed clear to the top. The chief target is 
I. C. White, general secretary of the 
union and a member of the editorial 
board of the London Daily Worker. 

This campaign by civil servants has the 
official blessing of the Labor Party, which 
urges parallel action in other unions. The 
party has asked the Trades Unions Con- 
gress to get rid of Communist officials in 
all British unions. Communists in British 
unions, as in unions of other countries, are 
believed to have power out of all propor- 
tion to their numerical strength. 

The Ministry of Supply is the major 














-Fickien in Dallas Morning News 
SHAKEOUT 
... fellow travelers are to be ousted 


Government agency to be combed for 
Communists. This Ministry is in charge of 
munitions, aircraft supply, atomic energy, 
metals and engineering. It employs 38,000 
persons directly and supervises thousands 
more employed in ordnance plants. Other 
agencies to be screened include the For- 
eign Office, with 8,500 employes; the 
War Office, with 38,000; the Air Ministry, 
with 25,000; and the Admiralty, with 
33,000. 

Each minister is to be finally respon- 
sible for the security of his office. When 
he transfers an employe, his decision will 
be final. The minister’s action presumably 
will be based on investigations by Military 
Intelligence and by Scotland Yard, the 
British counterpart of the U.S. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Suspected civil servants, however, wil 
be given an opportunity to present their 
cases to a three-man advisory group, 
composed of retired civil servants, which 9 
will make recommendations to the Cabi- 
net minister involved. The minister, how- 
ever, is under no obligation to accept 
these recommendations, 

British concern for protecting civil 
liberties persuaded Mr. Attlee to set up 
the advisory group. One group of 43 
Labor Party members and one Indepen¢- 
ent Liberal opposed the drive as a violi- 
tion of civil liberties, and another group 
of 32 Laborites suggested some sort of 9 
an appeals court. 

A majority of Laborites and Conserva- 
tives, however, approved the Prime Mit- 
ister’s decision to proceed against Com- 
munists and fascists and relied on his 
promise that there would be “no general 
purge, no witch hunt.” The policy is 1 
garded as another example of Britains 
“middle way” in solving problems. 
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COMMUNIST 


Talk of a Vatican-in-exile if 
Communists take Italy can be dis- 
counted. 

The Pope is to stay. So is his 
staff. The Catholics’ anti-Com- 
munist drive in Italy would go 
underground. 

Communist invasion of Vati- 
can City is not expected. But, if it 
comes, Papal guards are to offer 
only token resistance. 

Vatican already is 
clearing decks for trouble. 


quietly 


The Roman Catholic Church is up 
to its neck in politics in Italy, and with 
one major object: to stop the Com- 
munists. 

The full weight of the Church’s au- 
thority is being used in a drive to defeat 
the Communists in the April 18 elections. 
The Catholic hierarchy is stressing that 
it is impossible to be a Communist and 
a good Catholic at the same time. The 
Archbishop of Milan has gone so far as 
to prohibit Communists from receiving 
absolution. The Pope himself is in the 
fight. He has declared that failure to vote 
in the April elections will be considered 
a mortal sin. 

The Church’s vigorous campaigning 
may turn out to be the decisive force 
in the elections in Italy. On the other 
hand, the Catholic leadership may find 
itself out on a very shaky limb if the 
Communists take over. There are rumors 
that the Pope and his staff might have 
to flee and that the Church in Italy might 
be persecuted in the event of a Com 
munist victory. The Vatican itself, how 
ever, is taking a much calmer view. 

if the Communists take over, tlic 
Pope and all his staff will remain where 
they are. Stories to the effect that monas- 
teries are being prepared in Palermo and 
Sardinia to accommodate Vatican per- 
sonnel are not true, 

The Vatican is not Italy. Any steps 
taken against the Vatican would be con- 
sidered an act of aggression against a 
sovereign state. Vatican officials believe 
that the Communists would be reluctant 
to make the issue as clear cut as that, 
at least for the present. 

Other steps against the Catholic 
Church can be expected, though, if the 
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THREAT TO VATICAN 


Reported from ROME 


leftists win in Italy. The Association of 
Italian Catholic Workers would be dis- 
solved. The Catholic press in Italy, num- 
bering about 300 publications, probably 
would be suppressed, Catholic Action, a 
lay organization that supports the clergy, 
could not expect to survive. Probably the 
Church’s vast holdings of real estate and 
other property in Italy would be taken 
over by the state. 

In the face of such possibilities, the 
Church plans to continue on its way. 
During the initial period of Communist 
power, the Vatican would have little 
choice but to tolerate the Communist 
Government and stall for time. It is be- 
lieved that some sort of truce might also 
be agreeable to the Communists. The 
theory is that the Communists would be 
friendly to the Vatican openly while 
secretly working to undermine its power 
To do this they need time. The Vatican, 
on its side, would want to strengthen its 
organization for future sabotage of the 
Communists. It, too, would need time. 
The result probably would be a tempo- 
rary compromise. 

Once a compromise agreement was 
reached, the Vatican machinery would 
start grinding into motion. Broadcasts 
over the Vatican radio would be stepped 
up to give the world news of Communist 
Italy. Agents and priests probably would 
be put to work quietly throughout the 
country aiding anti-Communists and pre- 
paring for more open opposition at the 





POPE PIUS & PAPAL GUARDS 


proper time. But the emphasis would be 
on patience and tenacity, not violence. 

Even if a hostile force actually invaded 
Vatican City, it is doubtful whether there 
would be much of a clash. The Pope’s 
“army” has the same orders it had at the 
time of the German occupation of Rome: 
Make a show, but not too strenuously; 
then fall back to the Papal Palace where 
final orders will be given. These final 
orders are expected to be “surrender.” 

It is true that steps have been taken 
to transfer as much of the Vatican’s mov- 
able property as possible to countries 
where Communism is less powerful (na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere). How- 
ever, these are precautions in the event 
of another war rather than of a Commu- 
nist victory in Italy. Cash, art treasures 
and other valuables either have been 
moved out already or have been pre- 
pared for quick removal in an emergency. 

But nobody in the Papal City seems 
excited about the situation. Vatican of- 
ficials always get back to the point that, 
to the Church, time means nothing. The 
Church is eternal. It is conceivable, they 
admit, that the Church may suffer re- 
verses for a time, but not that it will be 
extinguished. As one high official of the 
Vatican put it: 

“The Vatican existed 


has through 


feudalism, absolutism, reaction and capi- 
talism. Always the Church has resigned 
itself, tolerated, come to agreements and 
prayed.” He added: “~—and survived.” 
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... violence will be matched by patience and tenacity 
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U.S. WOOING OF LATIN AMERICA 


Reported from BOGOTA and WASHINGTON 


Wooing of Latin-American na- 
tions by U.S. Government is to 
be resumed at Ninth Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference, in Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 

Job is to convince neighbors 
they are not being slighted. 

Effort to gain support will be 
in the form of promises of fi- 
nancial aid for development, a 
fair share of factory goods. 

Hemisphere resources would 
be important in event of war. 


An effort is being made by the 
United States once again to improve 
its standing with Latin America. 
These nations feel that they have been 
neglected since the days of the war, 
when they were treated as close allies. 

The wooing is to be done by U.S. 
delegates at the Ninth Inter-American 
Conference, now starting at Bogota. That 
effort is partly related to the changed 
world situation. Latin America has raw 
materials and man power that would 
become important in case of war. 

At Bogota, Washington has a high- 
ranking delegation that is expected to 
impress representatives from the other 
countries. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall heads the delegation. He ex- 
pects to remain as long as the conference 
lasts, perhaps six weeks. W. Averell Har- 
riman, Secretary of Commerce, is to stay 
as long as he is needed. John Snyder, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, also may attend. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., head 
of the Export-Import Bank, is on hand to 
discuss loans. Rounding out the delega- 
tion are officials with special experience 
in Latin America—three Ambassadors, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs and the Director of the Office of 
American Republic Affairs. 

Primary job of this group is to over- 
come the feeling of Western Hemisphere 
nations that Washington has been neglect- 
ing them since Europe’s problems have 
become more critical. 

Latin America is important as a 
buyer of U.S. products and a source of 
U.S. imports in normal times. But now, 
with talk of rearming and possible war, 
Latin America becomes vital to the U. S. 
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Raw materials from the countries to 
the south are essential to a rearmament 
program. During World War II, Latin 
America exerted itself fully to furnish 
supplies to the U.S. It provided all the 
quartz and a big share of the tin used in 
U.S. munitions. It ranked high as a 
source of such materials as mercury, 
tungsten, copper, platinum, nitrates, qui- 
nine, petroleum, fibers and foods. 

In another war, sources in the Eastern 
Hemisphere might be cut off or sabo- 
taged. Then, the United States would 
depend more than ever on Latin Amer- 
ica for these materials. 

Military support from the American 
republics would be even more important 


—Three Lions 
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in another war than it was in World War 
IJ if a hostile power should control West- 
ern Europe and its man power. 

The United States would have to rely 
mainly on Latin-American nations to 
prevent sabotage, espionage and enemy 
landings south of the Border. Military 
man power from these countries might 
be important in overseas operations, as 
well as for Hemisphere defense. In 
World War II, Brazil and Mexico had 
small units overseas. In another war, 
countries of Latin America might fur- 
nish troops on a large scale. With careful 
selection and proper equipment, training 
and leadership, these men would be 
valuable. 


U. S. program at Bogota takes those 
facts into account. It is intended, also, to 
spur Latin-American production of goods 
needed for European recovery. And it 
is designed to maintain the Pan-American 
system in case the United Nations goes 
under. The Washington delegation, thus, 
is ready to offer several inducements. 

Support will be pledged to an inter. 
American bank or similar agency. This 
agency is to have $50,000,000 to $100, 
000,000 in capital furnished by the 
United States and the other American 
republics. It will make or underwrite 
loans for desirable projects that cannot 
be financed otherwise. 

More loans from the Export-Import 
Bank, possibly $500,000,000 worth, will 
be offered. The Bank was set up mainly 
to help other countries of this Hemi- 
sphere, but recently has pledged a lot of 
its money to countries of the Old World. 
Congress can increase the Bank's lending 
power without appropriating money. 

U.S. influence on the International 
Bank to make loans in this Hemisphere 
will be pledged. 

Assurances will be given that Latin 
America will get its fair share of short: 
supply items, such as machinery for farm- 
ing and industries, that are under export 
control. The United States gave similar 
assurances at Mexico City in 1945, but 
some countries think the promise has not 
been kept. 

Removal! of barriers in Latin America 
io the use of private capital will be urged. 
U.S. delegates feel that private capital, 
if it can be sure of fair treatment and 0: 
freedom to take reasonable profits out, 
will carry out much of the industrial de- 
velopment that is Latin-America’s biggest 
ambition now. This subject is touchy, 
however. 

How much headway U. S. delegates 
will make in mending ties with Latin 
America at Bogota is in doubt now. Pres- 
ence of three Cabinet officers will go a 
long way toward salving hurt feelings, 
but it will not get all the results desired. 

The nations to the south see the United 
States getting set to pour billions of 
dollars into Europe. They realize that, 
in spite of war damage, the Marshall 
Plan countries have living standards that 
are higher than those of Latin America. 
They think they should get liberal treat- 
ment. If they are not satisfied with what 
Washington is ready to offer, the United 
States may have to raise its bids in order 
to get the support that it wants. 
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Mark up improved lubrication 


on your cost-cutting slate for ’48 








@ Methods Engineering J 


@ Cost Control 
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@ Inventory Control 


@ Material Handling 
-@ Lubrication 


ON’T overlook improved lubrication in 
setting up your program for greater pro- 
duction and lower costs during the new year. 

There’s no better way to insure long, trouble- 
free life for equipment, low maintenance costs, 
and a minimum of mechanical interruptions to 
production than by adopting a policy of safe, sure, 
efficient lubrication. 

For practical help in installing this kind of 
dollar-saving program in your plant, call in a 
Gulf Lubrication Engineer. Ask him to make a 
complete survey of your equipment and offer sug- 





gestions for reducing your costs and increasing 
your production efficiency. Write, wire, or phone 








your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Boston - New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh ° Atlanta 
New Orleans * Houston * Louisville + Toledo 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BERLIN....PARIS....ROME....LONDON.... 





As the war of nerves continues, as a frightened world tries to take stock: 

The line that Soviet Russia seems about to step over is being marked for 
everybody to see. It's the line that was chalked out when the war ended. Dif- 
ference is that it was tentative then--a dotted line. Now it's solid, easy to see. 

On one side of the line stands Russia with her fringe of satellite states. 

On the other side, exposed to invasion, stand Norway, Sweden and Denmark; 
Western Germany and Austria; Italy, Greece, Turkey and the Middle East. 

One step across this line is likely to mean war. That is the fear. It is 
also a plain warning, which the West wants Moscow to hear, and be governed by. 

A Soviet move into Norway, in other words, or into Turkey, or Italy, means 
war. So would a Soviet-American troop clash in Germany, Austria or Trieste. 

Movement of Soviet strength up to the line, however, has stiffened the West, 
inspired arrangements for mutual defense, excited U.S. Congress to move faster. 

March across the line by Russian forces, therefore, now seems a little less 
likely to happen. The West has begun to pull itself together. 

Not that the outlook is crystal clear, certain. Europeans still have their 
fingers crossed. But the odds in favor of peace, as it's called, seem Stronger. 











That doesn't mean that the long-term, strategic goals of the Russians have 
changed. Best guess is that they remain what they have been for generations. 

Premier Stalin, like the Czars before him, still has his eye on the Darda- 
nelles, on the Persian Gulf, on control of the Baltic, on access to the Atlantic 
in the North, on securing Manchuria and Korea in the Far East. 

On a showdown, though, Soviet forces have retreated rather than risk war. 

It was that way in Iran two years ago. It was true again when Marshal 
Tito's air force shot down an American plane, then backed away from the conse- 
quences. Something of the same sort happened later on, when Yugoslav troops in 
Trieste attempted to brush past a smaller force of U.S. troops. When confronted 
by cold steel, the Yugoslavs retreated. Danger of a big war was too clear. 








Inside Russia, too, there are few signs that the Kremlin wants war now. 
Armed forces of the Soviet Union are big, but probably at peacetime level. 
Radio Moscow doesn't seem to be trying to alarm Russian listeners any more 
than it normally does. U.S., of course, is blamed for most of the world's ills, 
is viewed aS a warmonger. But there's no unusual whipping up, no war panic. 
Economic weakness worries Moscow. Recovery from war is taking time. 
Emphasis, inside the Soviet Union, seems to be largely on domestic problems, 
on pushing ahead with the Five-Year Plan, on production, on business as usual. 














From where the Politburo sits, there's not much point in risking a costly, 
uncertain war when there's at least a chance that the prizes of war will fall into 
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your lap without firing a shot. So far, at any rate, that method has paid off. 
It has worked in the Balkans, in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, and it is in 
operation in Finland. It's working, too, in Eastern Germany and in Austria. 
Maybe it will work in Italy, in France, in other countries later on. 
Ingredients for success seem to be a nucleus of Communists and fellow trav- 
elers, threat of Soviet troops or their equivalent nearby, and a propaganda din 
calculated to unnerve all but the most seasoned. That's cheaper than war. 
It's also harder to combat than the overt acts of war. 
It is not certain, yet, that the West can combat this kind of invasion. 








What is going on in Berlin is more of a war of nerves than anything else. 
Troop clashes are not expected. Western Allies are not likely to be pushed out. 

Of more importance, more difficult for the West to counter, is a Soviet 
move that may force Germans to choose between a unified and a divided Germany. 

All-German parliament and cabinet is being established by Russians in Ber- 
lin. It's to plan for a centralized Germany, might some day govern it. 

German Communists are to run the new machinery, called People's Congress. 
Communists in Western as well as Eastern Germany are to play a part. 

Appeal is to Germans' traditional yearning for a strong central government, 
for economic recovery, for a chance to govern themselves--with Communist help. 

As long as food is scarce in Western Germany, recovery delayed, government 
bogged down in military red tape, People's Congress may win some converts. 

Trend in Germany, thus, is toward two German governments, one dominated by 
the Russians in Berlin, one controlled by the West in Frankfurt. 














Problem in France is to keep the Communists under control while Italy is in 
upheaval, and until new harvests and Marshall Plan dollars come along. 

Epidemic of strikes is to be expected during the next few weeks. 

Communist idea is to provide French accompaniment to events in Italy. High 





prices, lagging wages, governmental problems offer opportunity for trouble. 

Real danger is not expected, however, unless outcome of Italian elections 
tempts Moscow to order French Communists to go into action. If and when that 
order comes, French authorities will watch for trouble at ports, where Communist 
labor is strong, and at air fields, where Communists have gotten into staffs. 





In Italy, as election day approaches, this is the outlook: 

A big vote--25,000,000, compared with 23,000,000 in 1946--is expected. 

Communist gains may boost the party total to 6,000,000, nearly 50 per cent 
above 1946. Left-wing Socialists will add 3,000,000 to the Communist front. 

Government party, headed by Premier De Gasperi, is expected to equal, but 
not to exceed, the 9,000,000 votes collected by the Communist front. 

Minor parties will share the remainder of the total vote. 








Crisis won't end with the election on April 18, however. 
Climax is scheduled for a little later, on May 8. It's on that date that 
the newly elected Parliament votes for a President, who in turn invites the head 





of the biggest party to form a government. If Mr. De Gasperi's party wins 
9,000,000 votes, against 6,000,000 for the Communists, that might settle it. 
Catch is that the new President might lean to the Left, might say that the 
Communist front is one party, not two. On that basis, it's anybody's race. 
In that case, Washington and Moscow, not Rome, may settle the issue. 
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weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT CHANGES IN RENT-CONTROL LAW 


A new set of rules on rent control is 
to apply for the next 12 months. Land- 
lords are to be given a chance to raise 
rents, in many cases, if they can show 
higher operating costs. But they still are 
restricted in many respects. Tenants are 
to be protected against evictions, except 
in certain cases. Many can continue to 
live in their present homes, at their pres- 
ent rents, until April 1, 1949. Or they 
can protect themselves against eviction 
fora longer period if both they and their 
landlords agree to long-term leases. 

Local advisory boards are to be given 
wider powers in saying when rents in 
their areas shall be raised or controls 
ended altogether. But they are not given 
fnal say. The Housing Expediter can 
yeto their decisions. Then, the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals, for the first time. 
comes into rent disputes. This Court will 
make the final decisions. 

Millions of tenants and many thousands 
of landlords are affected by the new rent- 
control rules for houses and apartments 
ust approved by Congress after weeks 
of discussion. 


When will rent control now end? 

April 1, 1949, is the new deadline. All 
control will end on that date, unless an- 
other extension is voted by Congress. 


When can rents be raised? 

Rents usually can be raised, up to 15 per 
cent above present levels, if both the 
landlord and tenant agree voluntarily to 
sign a lease keeping the new rate in ef- 
fect until Dec. 31, 1949. That means the 
new rate would apply throughout next 
year even after rent control ends. Copies 
of such leases must be filed with the Of- 
fice of the Housing Expediter, but no ap- 
proval is required. 


Suppose a tenant signed a 15 per 

cent increase lease last year? 
That lease then remains in effect until 
April 1, 1949, when control ends. The old 
expiration date for such a lease was 
Dee. 31, 1948. The tenant and landlord 
cannot agree to another increase in rent 
if last year’s lease covered the full 15 
per cent allowed. 


fa tenant and landlord last year signed a 
lease calling for a rent increase of less 
than 15 per cent, they can sign a new 
one now bringing the total amount of this 
raise up to 15 per cent. But the new lease 
must run at least until Dec. 31, 1949. 


What happens if a tenant agrees to 
an increase, then moves? 

The landlord still is bound to the 15 

pet cent increase formula. He can sign 
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another lease with a new tenant, but the 
rent cannot be more than that amount. 
An exception is made where a lease was 
signed last year under the 15 per cent 
formula but was terminated between 
January 1 and April 1 of this year. In 
these cases, which are relatively few in 
number, the housing properties are de- 
controlled permanently. Owners of such 
houses and apartments can charge what- 
ever rent they want. — 


Can a tenant refuse to sign a lease 
calling for higher rent? 

Yes. And he cannot be evicted, except 
for certain causes, so long as he pays his 
present rent, until April 1, 1949. But 
after that, when rent control ends, he is 
not assured of further protection against 
higher rent or eviction. 


Are eviction rules changed? 

They are, in some respects. A landlord 
cannot evict a tenant without giving a 
60-day notice, except for such things as 
nonpayment of rent or creating a nui- 
sance. Previously, State laws applied on 
eviction notices, and they usually called 
for one month’s notice or less. On the 
other hand, a landlord now can evict his 
tenants to make a place for himself or for 
members of his immediate family. A ten- 
ant also can be evicted if a house is sold 
and the buyer wants to live there, or if 
the landlord wants to make substantial al- 
terations or remodeling, or if the land- 
lord should decide to withdraw the 
property from the rental market. Such 
eviction procedures must be brought in 
State courts, but 60 days’ notice must 
be given. 


When can a landlord get a hardship 
rent increase? 

The rules for granting hardship increases 
are about the same as previously, with 
one important exception: It is specified 
that, in ruling on such cases, due consid- 
eration must be given to whether a land- 
lord is operating the rental property at a 
loss. If he can show a loss, he usually is 
likely to get an increase. Hardship in- 
creases also can be based upon such 
things as higher taxes and higher costs 
of maintenance, repairs, improvements, 
etc. 

How are hardship increases ob- 

tained? 

These usually are handled on the local 
level. Applications as a rule go to one of 
the more than 600 area rent offices, 
though they can be filed with local ad- 
visory boards. Appeals also can be taken 
to these boards or to regional offices of 
the Housing Expediter. 





given 


greater 


Are local boards 

power? 
They are, in that they cannot be as easily 
overruled by the Housing Expediter. The 
Expediter can reject recommendations of 
local advisory boards, but the disputes 
then go automatically before the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals. This Court was 
established during the war to handle 
price-control cases. Federal judges in 
various parts of the country are named 
by the Chief Justice of the United States 
to serve as panels of the Court. In rent 
disputes, the Emergency Court will de- 
cide, usually within 30 days, whether 
to uphold a local board or the Expediter 
on the matter of raising rents or remov- 
ing controls in an area. The Court’s deci- 
sion is final. 


Are local boards changed? 

Some changes will be made. Present 
boards will be rescreened by the Housing 
Expediter to see whether they comply 
with the new requirement that they rep- 
resent interests in various areas affected 
by rent control. 


Will enforcement powers be _in- 
creased? 

Enforcement powers, for the most part, 
are about the same. But the hand of the 
Housing Expediter is strengthened some- 
what in the matter of injunctions. He can 
go into federal and State courts and ask 
for injunctions against persons violating 
the rent-control law. Tenants also retain 
the right to sue for triple damages in 
cases of overcharges. 


Are new houses under rent control? 
No. New houses and apartments com- 
pleted since Jan. 31, 1947, remain free of 
rent control. 


What about rooming houses? 

The rules continue about the same for 
rooming houses and boardinghouses. But 
some rented rooms in private homes are 
decontrolled. These are nonhousekeep- 
ing furnished rooms in owner-occupied 
dwellings where there are not more than 
two paying guests who are not members 
of the immediate family. If there are 
more than two such tenants in a private 
home, rent control remains. 


The rules on rent control thus are seen 
to have been changed considerably. 
These rules are the ones that will apply 
for the next year, unless changed again, 
in most areas still under control. A dif- 
ferent set of rent-control rules applies to 
houses and apartments in the District of 
Columbia, which also will be extended 
for at least one more year. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








Ww WHO IS ‘ENSLAVED’ NOW? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


For nearly a year now labor-union bosses have been 
carrying on a propaganda of distortion, telling the 
rank and file of the workers that the Taft-Hartley Act 
is a “slave labor” law. 

Millions of dollars of dues are being extorted from 
the workers’ pay envelopes to carry on a political 
campaign to defeat members of Congress who voted 
for the law. 

This money will be wasted. 

For the supporters of the Taft-Hartley Act have 
the strongest and most militant ally they could pos- 
sibly have to keep the law on the statute books—John 
L. Lewis. 

Just when public opinion was turning its attention 
from labor controversies to other things, Mr. Lewis 
has bobbed up to keep alive the flames of indignation 
which have twice before swept the nation when the 
country’s coal mines were shut down. 

Many Democrats and particularly President Tru- 
man have harbored the illusion that only meat control 
and some of the irritations growing out of rationing 
caused the Republican landslide in November 1946. 
But it was the rank and file of labor who rebelled and 
cast their secret ballots against labor bosses. They had 
been intimidated and threatened with ‘closed shop” 
punishments if they dared to express dissent in union 
meetings. 

Again American laboring men and their families 
are being victimized by another coal strike. 


impairing the nation’s economy: Steel mills are 
shutting down and the nation’s industrial operations 
soon will be seriously impaired. It happened that way 
just before Pearl Harbor. It is happening again when 
the nation faces a critical emergency in international 
relations. 

What is becoming apparent is that the Taft-Hartley 
law is a wishy-washy affair with not enough teeth in 
it to serve the public interest. It is full of ambiguities 
which permit avoidances, if not evasions. 

Mr. Lewis has gone counter to the spirit and letter 
of the new law and can tie up the whole industrial 
system while the long-drawn-out procedures must be 
complied with. Meanwhile, Mr. Lewis’ economic pow- 


er is undiminished and the nation evidently must wit. 
ness a surrender to his wishes or face catastrophe. 
Congress seems to have suddenly become indi. 
ferent. Not a single speech of criticism came from 
either Republican or Democratic leaders in Congress 


last week despite the fact that the Administration has | 


been plainly sabotaging the Taft-Hartley law by its 
own dilatory maneuvers. 


was that the Taft-Hartley Act would “enslave” labor. 

Collective bargaining nevertheless goes on just 
the same, and so do strikes and work stoppages. 
It is the employers and millions of innocent work- 
ers who, in trying to produce goods to overcome 
shortages and bring an end to inflation, are really 
“enslaved” today. 

One man, who is dictator of a large union with 
control over all the miners of the country, can shut 
down steel mills and factories and cause public utilities 
to curtail use of power and light. 

Has any industrialist ever wielded equal power? 


Just the other day the steel companies increased © 
) trade? 


their prices a few cents in a minor adjustment and the 


howl that arose could be heard from the Bowery to the 7 


Golden Gate. 
Union leaders expressed their protests and Senators 
and Representatives of both parties cried out against 


inflation. 
Yet last week as this very scarce product—steel— 


was made even scarcer by curtailed operations due to FF 


the coal strike, thus permitting a return to “gray @ 
that, to 


markets” just as there were signs of an approach to 


a balance between production and demand in certain > 


lines, not a word of protest came from either William 
Green of the AFL or Philip Murray of the CIO. 


The Taft-Hartley law spells out what a work stop- ¥ 


page is and says that 60 days’ notice must be given be- 
fore it can be legal. But Mr. Lewis proceeds to bring 
one about just the same. Formal strike calls are a 
outmoded with Mr. Lewis as declarations of war afe 
nowadays. 

True, Mr. Lewis was supposed to give notice of # 





(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, The 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast ny 
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“4 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
VOLTAIRE 
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One man’s power to shut down key industry again threatens nation’s economy 
'_Industrial strength sapped in period of inflation and international crisis— 
Anti-trust laws should be extended to cover labor union monopolies. 











ist wit | coming work stoppage and he was supposed to notify the miners are to work only when “able and willing,” 
ophe, fp the Federal Mediation Service, too. But the most that this relates to individuals and does not cover or- 
- indif. | could happen to him would be an injunction by the ganized action by two or more persons who conspire 
e from § National Labor Relations Board after several months to bring about a work stoppage. The government won 
ongress of procrastination, such as is to be noted in the pro- on this point before and can do so again. 
ion has @ cedure over the International Typographical Union’s Even, however, if an 80-day injunction is granted, 
+ by its § disregard of the law. An injunction proceeding can be it will bring the controversy up again at the end of 
stalled in the courts for many more months while le- that period because it will be close to June 30 when 
wai gality or unconstitutionality is argued. | the ounnent contract between the coal operators and 
” Tabor Meanwhile, the country eats into its stockpile of the miners’ union is due to expire. 
coal. The price of coal goes up. So do the prices of So when all these procedures are exhausted, Mr. 
. = many manufactured products which become scarce Lewis still has the right to strike and to tie up the 
aa | because steel is scarce. nation’s coal supply. Neither he nor his union can be 
wma Coal is used for locomotives on a large part of the restrained, but the American industrial system can be 
really nation’s railroad systems. Already a curtailment in strangled. 
freight movements has been ordered. Amend the Taft-Hartley law: The dispute at the 
n with @ Hf the “public interest” has not been defied, then moment relates to the miners’ pension fund. The law 
n shut @ “at is meant by the phrase “public interest”? provides for appointment of a neutral trustee by the 
itilities © Lengthy legal procedures: Why does Congress ap- court. Application for such an appointment was not 
© propriate so many dollars to carry on anti-trust perse- made by the coal operators until March 20. Mr. Lewis 
wer? |» cutions over legal technicalities while it allows union stalled the negotiations for settling the dispute and is 
reased © leaders to conduct flagrant monopolies in restraint of stalling now because he thinks that he can use eco- 
ind the f) ttade? nomic power to get control of the disbursements of the 
‘tothe |) The President, to be sure, has been advised that the pension fund and that, when the court does get around 
filing of an “unfair labor practice” charge under the to appointing a trustee and this red tape is completed, 
-nators @ Taft-Hartley law would be too complicated and too the Administration will bring about a surrender or the 
against lengthy a procedure while the miners are on strike and coal operators themselves, beaten by the strike, will 
y more | that the most expeditious way to get action by injunc- surrender. 
tion is to use the provisions which stipulate that, after Anyway, the Taft-Hartley law doesn’t seem to have 
steel— |) 4 Study by a fact-finding board, an injunction for 80 prevented abuses of power by labor-union bosses. 
due to | days is obtainable. Maybe the time has come to amend the law by put- 
“gray But Mr. Lewis can tie up the court proceedings on ting into it an anti-monopoly provision that outlaws 
ach to §) that, too, by delaying tactics. industry-wide bargaining and other abuses of the 
certain Thus, Mr. Lewis doesn’t consider the present work collective bargaining power. 
Jilliam © Stoppage to be a strike because he hasn’t called it. He The Administration has not lost an opportunity to 
O. tried the same maneuver last year when the Govern- encourage defiance of the Taft-Hartley law or to mess 
< stop: Ment obtained an injunction against the miners’ union. up its procedures. Its poorly prepared case against un- 
ren be- © The argument then was that the miners quit of their lawful expenditures by labor unions in political cam- 
bring FH OWN accord. The assumption which Lewis tried to get paigns and the strange delays by the pro-union Labor 
are as ® toss was that no concerted action took place. Board are signs that there must be further considera- 
far afe While the law says that no man can be compelled tion given to labor legislation if the nation is not to 
to work against his will and while the contract be- see its whole industrial strength sapped while labor- 


e of a Ween the coal operators and miners’ union says that union bosses defy the statutes of the land. 
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Sidney Souvers's Quiet Work as Secretary of Security Council 
To Shape a World Policy for U.S. in Line With Military Strength 


> Sidney W. Souers is the instrument 
through which a new realism is being 
added to American foreign policy. Mr. 
Souers, a cheerful St. Louis businessman 
and former Naval Reserve officer, is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Se- 
curity Council. 

This Council, although in existence only 
about six months, already has become a 
powerful force in shaping American atti- 
tudes and actions on foreign develop- 
ments. Policies have been changed and 
new courses taken as a result of its recom- 
mendations. Both President Truman and 
Mr. Souers, who is an almost daily White 
House caller, are anxious that it should be 
so. They have ambitious plans for NSC. 

Of necessity, the Council works quietly, 
secretly. As an inevitable result, even the 
few who have been aware of its exist- 
ence have become confused as to its 
purposes and activities. Mr. Souers, a 
cordial and very busy individual, cannot, 
of course, discuss these things. But from 
others within the Administration and 
close to NSC, the story can be accurately 
pieced together, a story not told before. 

Realism. NSC’s job is to see to it that 
announced foreign objectives are consist- 
ent with U. S. military strength, and that 
military strength is capable, if necessary, 
of backing foreign policy. In a “cold war,” 
this is considered necessary. There is to 
be no more setting of goals that later have 
to be abandoned, no more retreats such 
as became necessary in Palestine. 

Put another way, NSC’s function is to 


NSC‘S SOUERS 
. . . @ shaper of attitudes and actions 


—U. S. Navy 


correlate the Government’s best military 
and diplomatic thought on foreign prob- 
lems as they arise and as far into the fu- 
ture as they can be foreseen. 

This is done through a Council of 
seven members. President Truman is 
chairman. Other members are Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall, Defense 





—Acme 


AIR FORCE’S NORSTAD 


. . . the basic plan—to crisscross foreign-policy ideas through the 
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INTELLIGENCER LAY 





Secretary James V. Forrestal, Army See. 
retary Kenneth C. Royall, Navy Secretar, 
John L. Sullivan, Air Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington and Arthur M. Hill, Chairmay 
of the National Security Resources Board, 
This, of course, is a top-level council 
Mr. Souers learned early that it was diff. 
cult if not impossible to obtain agree. 
ments quickly from so highly placed q 
group. It was necessary to get the work 
done further down. So the members dele. 
gated subordinates to act for them in the 
preliminary phases of decision making 
Working group. Consequently, for 
the most part, the actual work is done 
and recommendations affecting decisions 
are made by this group: 
> George F. Kennan, author of most of 
the present policy toward Russia, speaks 
for the State Department. 
> Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer 
represents the Army. He also is an av- 
thority on the Far East and is for military 
help to China against Communism. 
> Lieut. Gen. Lauris Norstad, a highly 
considered young operations officer, rep- 
resents the Air Force. 
> Rear Admiral C. W. Styer, Acting 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, ex- 
presses the naval viewpoint. 
> Rear Admiral R. H. Hillenkoetter is 
added to the group as the head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. The new 
intelligence service, organized originally 
by Mr. Souers, is directly under NSC. 
Methods. All foreign-policy proposals 
having any bearing on national security 





—Harris & Ewing 


RESOURCER HILL 


civilian and military departments’ superbrains 
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are cleared through this group. The men 

| have found themselves an effective oper- 

ating team. The work is done in this way: 

The President, the State Department or 

any of the services asks for advice con- 

s cerning a particular situation or area and 
cil } what may be expected there. Admiral 
Hillenkoetter makes a special summary 
of the situation in the area affected, drawn 
from the records of his intelligence serv- 
ice. This often includes an appraisal of 
what may be the popular reaction in 


a other ands of a contemplated course of 





h Stuart action by the U.S. 

— The subject is thoroughly discussed by 
. Board the working group. Each takes the prob- 
o— lem back to the top men in his own 
vas di Department. Sometimes disagreement 
‘ — rises. In such cases, it is Mr. Souers’s 
aced a B ° 

- - until disputes are resolved. 

n in th When a recommended course of action 
making has been settled upon, the Council itself 


tly, for B meets: usually in the White House Cabi- 


done & Bet room, with Mr. Truman presiding. i 

lecisions @ Everything has been thoroughly explored aN 
in advance by the working group, and Y] ys 

most of the members find there is little to do but (Pes . 

speaks F tatify the action already agreed upon. If S c wa ia] tae — 
disagreements cannot be resolved, all f 

emeyer views and all facts are laid before the 

an ay.) Fesident and he makes the decision. 

military 


way to keep the subject under discussion 


Difficulties. NSC has encountered one R 
fundamental difficulty in the fact that it TN? * 
. highly came into existence so late in the postwar INS T e 1m ae) Ora 
er. rep: § era. It was created by the Act that = Pp 
merged the Army, Navy and Air Force. on 

The Truman Doctrine already was in 

effect, decisions had been made regard- 


ll on. China, Greece, Italy and Lit : dup icator by 
i 


of the @ NSC apparently has been reviewing 
the situation everywhere, reducing policy 


NX 
le new 
jginally © for every section to written form for Pres- 
NSC. i ident Truman’s signature. It also is said ca 
-oposals § 0 be at work on an over-all world-policy Cy _— 
security | Statement. The rush of world events, \ oe a A / J oe 
| ‘ = 


Acting & 
NS, €X- 





however, sometimes has compelled NSC 
tomake decisions on action in advance of \ | 
settling basic policy. 
" © But the over-all and long-range pur- * if ie 

. F , ; 

P pose is a thoughtfully developed, clearly \ O 7) A I] 
\ © stated foreign policy balanced with mili- ~~ 
Pi tary strength, and the whole reduced to a : = 

| continuing document available to admin- 

| istrations running far into the future. 

Criticisms. The Council is criticized 
in some quarters because of the dominant 
position of military men in making its de- 
cisions, Critics assert that, as things stand, 
the one civilian agency represented, the 
State Department, is headed by a gen- 
eral, and that, in the working group, the 
civilian heads of the defense departments Ready, willing . . . and waiting to work for you—a full line of 
are replaced by ranking Army, Navy and 
Air Force officers. : 

Administration spokesmen reply, how- 
ever, that NSC’s very purpose, correlat- 
ing foreign policy and military strength, 
makes it necessary that the military men reo eeeege * THE MIMEOGRAPH COMPANY, LTQ., Tae 


a 


s 
electrically driven and hand-operated models. Your Mimeograph 
distributor's name is in the classified section of your phone book. 


wing © there, They point out, too, that, in PYRIGHT 1948, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
the last analysis, the decisions are made 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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Aaue You AN UNUSUAL 
FLOOR - MAINTENANCE PROBLEM? 


If so, it will pay you to look to Finnell 
for solution. Finnell makes equip- 
ment for every type of floor care... 
for all floors...all areas. Whether 
your problem is a hard-to-clean grease- 
caked floor, or a congested floor, or 
perhaps a large-area floor for which 
maintenance is too costly under pres- 
ent methods, there’s a Finnell that 
affords the labor-saving solution. 

The complete Finnell line includes Combi- 
nation Machines that apply the cleanser, 
scrub, rinse, and pick up... Portable Ma- 
chines for wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, dry 
cleaning, waxing, and polishing... Mop 
Trucks ... Vacuum Cleaners for wet and dry 
pickup... Cleansers specially developed for 
the greater speed of mechanical scrubbing, 
... Sealers and Waxes... Steel-Wool Pads 
and other accessories. 

For free floor survey, consultation, or litera- 
ture, phone or write nearest Iinnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3704A East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


1 FINNELL 


Floor (8 
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by the civilian heads of the military q. 
partments or the President. ; 
Palestine. The Palestine situation j 
lustrates what is expected to be one 
the values of NSC. The decision to bac 
partition was made, against military aj. 
vice, long before NSC existed. It now i 
said that the proposal was not though 
through to the point at which it was fore. 
seen that it would take troops to enforg 
partition, and that the idea had to 
abandoned for that reason. NSC woul 
have provided interplay of military and 
diplomatic thought that might have pre. 
vented adoption of the policy originally 
Italy. NSC naturally is watching Italy 
very closely just now. The announcement 
that, if Communists take over the Gov. 
ernment there, in the coming election, 
Italy will be denied Marshall Plan assis. 
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—Acme 
STATE'S KENNAN 
The men have found themselves... 


Council. The agency also was consulted 
on the firm policy toward Trieste. 

In addition, Administration sources 
say, NSC is looking ahead to every pos 
sible result of the Italian election and 
preparing courses of action to be applied 
when the votes are in. 

Driver. Mr. Souers provides much d 
the driving force that is making NSC a 
effective instrument in foreign-policy 
formulation, Although an old Missourian, 
he is not an old Truman crony, but 2 
new and close friend of the President. 

He was born in Dayton, Ohio, and 
educated at Purdue and Miami univers 
ties. From newspaper work in New Or 
leans, he went into business in St. Louls 
His principal interest was insurance 

In 1929 he joined the Naval Reserve, 
and from 1932 to 1940 he was Intell: 
gence Officer for St. Louis, responsible for 
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investigations, the development of an 
» ganization and public relations. In 1940 


org 


Hhe was called to active duty and quickly 


developed a Navy reputation as a hard- 
working, able and conscientious officer, At 
frst he did intelligence work in the 


E \tiddle West. Later he went to Washing- 


and caught the eye of Mr. Forrestal, 
ho pushed him upward. When the war 
ended he was a rear admiral and Deputy 
Chief of Naval Intelligence, an unusual 
post for a reserve officer. 

After the war, he organized the new 


§ intelligence system, and set up an intelli- 
B sence service-for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. At Mr. Forrestal’s suggestion, 
/ \{, Truman named him to his present 


post, His Assistant Executive Secretary 


F on the Council is James §, Lay, Jr., an- 


other expert in intelligence work. 
Mr. Truman’s deep interest in NSC has 


CIA‘S HILLENKOETTER 
... an effective operating team 


brought him into close contact with Mr. 
Souers. Mr. Souers’s office is in the old 


| State Department building, across the 
© street from the White House. He sees 
» the President nearly every morning, often 
* accompanied by Fleet Admiral William 
} D. Leahy, Mr. Truman’s Chief of Staff 
» and an adviser on foreign policy. Several 
> timesa week he lunches with Mr. Truman 


and a White House group. 

Friends say he scarcely regards himself 
aa superbrain in making foreign policy. 
His function, as he is said to see it, is 


} tomake sure that all foreign-policy ideas 
| ae crisscrossed through the superbrains 


of the civilian and military departments 
affected, so that mistakes can be avoided. 

He and the President are building an 
agency that obviously is to become more 
and more influential in charting the 
American course in international affairs. 
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“I'm glad you asked, because 
for years I’ve resisted Machine 
Dictation! 

“But with SOUNDSCRIBER?... 
why it’s as easy and natural as 
listening to the Boss's voice iz 
person. SOUNDSCRIBER records 
with such life-like clarity that 
‘listening strain,’ so common in 
conventional dictation machines, 
just doesn’t exist. It’s so simple 
to operate; the discs are so easy 
to handle that it saves hours of 
time and trouble for me! 

“Of course the Boss is keen 
about SOUNDSCRIBER, too... gets 
twice the work done, with half 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber” in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 







































ow 


«Why do I prefer SoundScriber?” 


the effort. He never needs to in- 
terrupt my important work. His 
letters, telegrams, memos... yes, 
even his tele phone conversations 
are recorded by SOUNDSCRIBER. 
And... he says that SoUND- 
SCRIBER has made me a better 
secretar) . more valuable to 
him. Now we're a perfect team. 

“Best of all . . . with SouND- 
SCRIBER 77 business day ends at 
quitting time. If the Boss has 
after-hours work . . . SOUND- 
SCRIBER does it. 

“Take a tip from a girl who 
knows; have that SOUNDSCRIBER 
man see your Boss!” 








The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPO 
New Haven 4, Conn. 





Send me informatio: 








Address 
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Special Report— 


Shortages of gasoline and oil 
are gradually growing worse. 

Motorists, by summer, may 
have to hunt around to fill their 
gas tanks. Farmers may have 
trouble harvesting their crops. 

Householders may find fuel oil 
scarce again next winter. 

U. S. consumption is far above 
what it was in 1941. Now an 
arms program may add to de- 
mand. 

But rationing of gasoline and 
fuel oil is not yet in sight. 


Record-breaking demands for oil in 
the U.S. are threatening to bring on 
shortages similar to those of wartime. 
Supplies are growing tighter. Users of 
oil products will feel the pinch more 
and more as the months go by. 


PRODUCTION PLANNERS LOOK 


A million more barrels per day than prewar output 
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== extensive research on a problem of oy, 
standing importance in National Affairs 


WHY OIL IS RUNNING SHORT 


Rising Needs That Outstrip Production Gaing 


The oil industry, attempting to fill the 
mounting civilian needs, already is run- 
ning at capacity. Now an armament pro- 
gram is proposed that, if approved, will 
pile more military demands on top of 
those for civilian use, 

Oil production is being stepped up, 
and can be expanded more. But expan- 
sion takes steel, and steel is scarce. Pro- 
duction of synthetic oil is being discussed. 
But that would require much steel, bil- 
lions in investment, a great new mining 
industry, and several years’ time. 

A picture of what is ahead, even with- 
out an armament program, has been 
sketched by Max W. Ball, Director of 
the Oil and Gas Division of the Interior 
Department, before committees of Con- 
gress. : 

Immediate prospects revealed by 
Mr. Ball’s testimony are these: 

Motorists, soon may have to visit two 
or three gasoline stations to get their 
tanks filled. This already is the case in 
some areas. 

Farmers depending. on motorized 
equipment may be unable to harvest all 


AT THE WELLS 


their crops, unless gasoline supplies a 


conserved in the meantime. 
Stores and industries will have ; 


curtail their use of trucks, if the gasolinl 


shortage continues to grow worse. In th 


ably will be affected. 

Householders will find fuel-oil SUp- 
plies short again next winter. That sity 
tion will depend 
weather. 

At present, a delicate balance is bein: 


maintained between the supply of petn.ff 
leum and the demands for it. But industy 


spokesmen acknowledge that a steppin 


up of demands for military Purposes 
could convert this balance into a generift 
shortage. In any case, spot. shortage: 

where distribution falls down, are likeli 


in coming months. 


The main reason for the scarcity iff 


petroleum products is an increase in cop. 
sumption all along the line. 
Passenger cars in use today numbe 
about 3,000,000 more than at the begir- 
ning of 1941. Traffic is nearly 15 per cett 
heavier. Not only is the number of car 





—Standard Oil Co 


VACATION PLANNERS LOOK AT THE MAPS 
A 15 per cent rise in traffic over prewar figures 
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greater, but they are being driven more. 
“ Trucks and busses are much more 
numerous than before the war. Truck 
registrations have doubled. The number 
of busses has increased by more than 40 
per cent. , ; : 

Farm use of gasoline has doubled in 
the last seven years. There are 1,000,000 
more tractors on American farms. 

Home heating takes increased quan- 
tities of oil. Sales of oil furnaces in 1947 
totaled over 1,000,000, Sales of “space 
heaters” burning oil numbered 1,200,000. 

Locomotives burning Diesel oil are 
adding to the volume of consumption. 
More than 90 per cent of the new loco- 
motives on order are Diesels. 

Air lines, power companies, and 
many other businesses are using greater 
quantities of gasoline and fuel oil than 
thev did before the war. 

Production of oil in the U.S. now is 
more than 3,600,000 barrels a day, as 
against about 4,060,000 in 1940. Imports 
are up and exports down. But consump- 
tion is tending to outrun the increased 
supplies. That explains the scarcity. 

Expanding the supply of petroleum 
tomeet the new demands depends mainly 
on the availability of steel for new wells 
and facilities. U.S. oil fields, according 
to Mr. Ball, now are producing near the 
maximum rates at which they can operate 
without injury. Refineries are pushing 
against the ceiling of their possible out- 
put. Every pipe line is operating at 
capacity. Tank cars and tankers are trans- 
porting all the oil they can carry. 

The oil industry, responding to the 
increased demand, already is doing every- 
thing it can to expand. Last year, 33,000 
new wells were drilled in the United 
States—the same number as in 1937, the 
highest previous year. More than 885 miles 
of new pipe lines recently have been 
completed, or nearly completed. Tank 
cas are being used more efficiently. 
Refinery output has been increased. 
Tankers laid up after the war have been 
repaired and put back in service. 

Altogether, the industry plans to spend 
$4,000,000,000 in the United States this 
year and next for further expansion. But 
the limiting factor is steel. Because of 
lack of steel, few refineries have been 
built since the war. Shortages of steel also 
have restricted the drilling of new wells 
and the building of pipe lines. The oil 
industry's expansion, then, is directly de- 
pendent on the availability of steel. 

The long-term outlook for oil is 
gadually becoming less favorable. 

Known reserves of U. S. oil now amount 
to about 22.000,000,000 barrels. At the 
Piésent rate of consumption, this supply 
would last only 11 years. New discoveries 

changing the picture, however. In 
1925, for example, the nation had known 
reserves big enough to last only 10 years. 
Actually, the supply picture in any one 
year depends on whether new fields are 
developed rapidly enough to meet in- 
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Filling the Safeguard Reservoir 
Desk Set is quick, clean, easy!... 
Not messy and mussy as with ordi- 
nary reservoir sets! Simply press 
the neck of the sealed, non-refilla- 
ble SKRIP bottle into opening and, 
presto! — SAFEGUARD contains 
enough SKRIP to last the average 
user for about a year! ... And 
once filled, SAFEGUARD is always 
ready for instant action, its point 
always bright and clean. Fluid 
evaporation is practically nil! And 
spilling is almost impossible! See 
it. Try it. You'll agree that SAFE- 
GUARD is the most practical reser- 
voir set for any desk in home or 
office! W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany, Fort Madison, lowa— 
Malton, Ontario, Canada. 


Cleanest 
on Ourth 


WWD IVS 


“Ying. & 2 
Wi inser sis OS 


SHEAFFER'S 
SAFEGUARD 


$5.00 to $12.50 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye « 100 Proof * Bottled in Bond 


... the crow that 
shared its wisdom 





ERHAPS you have not until today had the pleas- 
ure of drinking Old Crow. Nevertheless, you 
are in Col. James Crow’s debt for much of the en- 


joyment you have heretofore found in any good 


Kentucky whiskey! 


For it was Crow who first methodically con- 
trolled the quality of his product so that every 
barrel was equal to his best. It was Crow who 
taught his skill and his methods to other Kentucky 


distillers. 


The picture of this inventive and methodical 
man—working out his scientific formulae, improv- 


ing the quality and spreading the fame of Kentucky 


whiskey — reminds us of our duty to maintain 
Old Crow as a standard of perfection among fine 


whiskies. 


Those in the know ask for Old Crow. 


National Distillers Products Corporation * New York, N. Y. 
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GL@BE 


SPRIN KLERS 





They make FIRE fight FIRE 
Imagine a FIRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self ...discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System has long been doing this 
in thousands of plants. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Oftices in nearly all principal cities 





MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 

















COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 
No. 53, 15¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1948, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1948 


Dace Varker 


March 23, 1948 Secretary 

















Special Report 
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creased demands as well as to take the | 


place of older fields that are declining 

What makes the long-term outlook Jess 
favorable is the fact that the finding of 
new fields is becoming increasingly diff. 
cult. The trend is toward smaller fields. 
Drillers are having to go deeper to get 
oil. Although major fields may yet be dis. 
covered, and there is always the hope of 
findiag another colossus like the Eas 
Texas region, many oilmen believe that 
we cannot count on finding new oil in the 
U.S. as fast as we use it. 

Synthetic oil, produced from jj 
shale or coal, is being considered ag , 
possible new source. Laboratory and 
pilot-plant work already is being done. 
both by the Government and by private 
firms. Mr. Ball recommends that three 
commercial-scale plants be erected im- 
mediately, and that the Government bear 
part of the cost, estimated at $300,000. 
000 to $400,000,000. 

But the output of 2,000,000 barrels of 
synthetic oil per day—little more than one 
third of present U. S. demand—would in. 
volve these needs: 16,000,000 tons of 
steel, investment of $1,200,000,000 in 
mines, investment of $9,000,000,000 in 
synthetic plants, and the employment of 
218,000 workers. The new mining en- 
terprise alone would be greater than the 
present coal industry. At least 5 or 10 
years would be needed to show results, 

Foreign sources apparently will 
have to supply an increasing portion of 
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THE STORY HAS A FAMILIAR RING .@. DEMANt 
Expansion takes steel. ond ste 
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= the petroleum needed in this country. 

mre Production in the Middle East, which has 

ie 40 per cent of the world's known oil 
oe fect of the worlds tnown, NEW FREIGHT CARS 





ee vdded oly from the Middle East can 

fields, | be sent to Europe, thus releasing oil 

to get | from Venezuela for the United States. | 
be dis. Here again, however, the limiting fac- 
Lope of BF toris steel, either for pipe lines or tankers. | 
e East @ Mr. Ball points out that ultimate benefits | 
ve that | toU. S. consumers, as we las the needs of | 


lin the & both domestic and foreign producers, | 
must be considered in deciding how much 





m oil & steel can be exported. 

d asa Rationing to U.S. consumers is not 
y and | mentioned im the published testimony of 
“done, 2 Mr. Ball. He suggests that, if the public 
private J keeps on conserv ing oil and gasoline, and 
t three & if reasonable amounts of steel are made 
ed im- — available to the industry for expansion, 


nt bear | the shortage should be eased gradually 
0,000. — over the next several years. 

Men in the oil industry are opposed to 
rels of ¥ uitioning, and believe that it can be 
an one @ woided, if they are allowed to carry 
uld in. | through their expansion program. 

ons of The real question, it is freely admitted, 
00 in | iswhether a worsening of the world situ- 
000 in & ation will cause a big increase in military 
ient of @ demands for oil. In that case, gasoline 
ng en- and fuel oil probably will be rationed, as 
an the @ they were during the war. But, if military 
or 10 & needs multiply, controls of many kinds 











results, may have to be imposed, and a lot of 
> will & other things may have to be rationed, | 
tion of & along with oil and gasoline. 


To further speed its steadily increasing traffic, the 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway in the past year placed 


| 
| in service 1150 new freight cars of most modern type. 
| Included were 600 fifty-ton all-steel box cars; 300 
| seventy-ton hoppers and 250 fifty-ton gondolas. New 
motive power, also acquired in 1947 or being built in 
19-48, includes seven Diesel locomotives. These will in- 
| crease the M. & St. L. Diesel fleet to 41 units. Addition 
of this modern equipment and continued system-wide 
improvement of its strategically located tracks make 
certain that the M. & St. L. will maintain its 77-year-old 


reputation for 


Fast Dependable Freight Sewice 





7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 


| The PEORIA GATEWAY LINE 





—Standard Oil Co. 
RING .. DEMAND IS OUTPACING SUPPLY 
- steel ond steel is scarce 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Deficit spending by the Federal Gov- 


ernment is appearing as a possible 
source of further inflation. 


Cost of the $4,800,000,000 tax cut 


that Congress has passed and sent 
to President Truman, added to the 
$3,000,000,000 increase in the mili- 
tary budget sought from Congress, 
comes to $7,800,000,000. That ex- 
ceeds the cash surplus in the federal 
budget, estimated by the President 
at $7,100,000,000 for the fiscal vear 
that begins July 1, 1948. 


The money supply, kept under some 


control by the budget surplus, now 
threatens to rise more rapidly. 


Deposit money was created in 1947 


when banks received gold from 
abroad, increased their loans, and 
bought more corporate and munici 
pal securities. Some of these de 
posits were soaked up as the Gov- 
erment collected more taxes than it 
spent, using the surplus to pay off 
federal securities held by banks. 


Sources of new money, disclosed by 


changes in bank assets, illustrate the 
trend. Amounts are in billions. 


Increases in 1947 


Gold $2.3 

Gov't securities - 5.7 

Other securities 1.4 

Loans 7.4 

Mise. - 1.0 
Total 1.4 

Money supply: 

Gov't deposits aT 

Individual and busi- 

ness deposits 6.1 
Total 1.4 


can be created by a 
budget deficit. 
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securities held by 
banks can rise again. A deficit, if it 
grows large enough, will have to 
be financed partly by sale of Gov- 
ernment securities to the banks. 
Moreover, the banks, sure that the 
Government will support the price 
of its securities, may buy more of 
those now held outside the banks, 
adding still more to deposit money. 


Loans to business, down again in the 


week ended March 17 and $150,- 
000,000 below the level at Christ- 
mas, can grow again. If wages and 
raw-material prices rise, 
will need more capital, may also try 
to speed buying of inventory and 
plant and equipment. 
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Restraints on the growth of bank 
credit are still to be sought by the 
Government and by private bank- 
ers. Bank credit to business, how- 
ever, is unlikely to dry up or become 
too costly if the Government has to 
borrow more itself. 

Wages are moving up again. Wage 
settlements in the meat-packing, 
textile and printing industries lifted 
hourly earnings in soft-goods indus: 
tries to a record $1.22 per hour in 
February. 

Prices at wholesale rose to 161.5 on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex tor the week ended March 20, 
only 2.4 per cent below their peak. 

Industrial-goods prices, shown in 
the top chart with wages, have ris- 
en steadily along with wages since 
removal of price controls in 1946, 
Their rise is likely to continue if 

rise and the Government 
spends more and collects less. 

Production, meanwhile, is in danger 
of being throttled. 

Coal output, recently over 13,000,000 
tons per week, dropped unde 
2,000,000 in week ended March 27. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
95.7 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended March 27, but a sharp 
drop was due if the strike went on. 

Factory output, however, was still 
holding in week ended March 20. 

The inflation threat, under control 
earlier in the year, has reappeared 
as wages rise, strikes cut output, the 
armed forces seek larger military 
spending, and tax cuts are pressed 
by Congress. Recent fears of an 
early slump in demand are fading. 
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Formula Behind the fi «) | 
Body Beautitied | | 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 


So many aspects of today’s female beauty come from oil or gas or coal BRYANT Heater Company 
ripper ‘ ‘i ‘ ras ‘ it py Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
chemistry. that the silhouette is recognizable even without the lady in it, CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 


Olean, New York 


Plastics. dves. cosmetics. synthetic rubbers and fabrics. 
' ) : J DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 


Just the oil derivatives alone demand more and more from refineries. Monrovia, Calif. 
ATF : . ; DRESSER Mfg. Divisi 
Into the millions of dollars. And that demands more equipment for getting pone en 
oil and water, fuel and chemicals to the refineries. DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
) : A ne ; F 7 Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Pumps that won't go to pieces under boiling oil; giant or midget com- INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
= 7 ‘ . . e ss ? wanes : : : Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; 
pressors; plants to produce oxygen at fantastically low cost—all have Columbus, Marlette & Delaware, Otic 
parts in the dramatic story of oil research. Mammoth drilling rigs and KOBE, Inc. 
i % : = or ¥ F Huntington Park, Calif. 
recycling plants play lead roles in the world-wide scramble for more oil. PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 


Huntington Park, Calif, 


Dresser Industries furnishes the props for both dramas. Thirteen 
PAYNE Furnace Co. 


closely integrated Dresser units produce a chain of equipment, from well Beverly Hills, Calif. 
. . . . Pra T Lal 
drilling to the petro-chemistry of the body beautified. aati 8-89 aie 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 
From well to refinery 
for the Oil Industry— 


From source to home appliance 
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for the Gas Industry 
Y TERMINAL TOWER » CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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HIGHWAY’S 20,000 LB. —! 
RUNNING GEAR 








One-piece forged axle 


. 


Twin bearings 


WN 


7” brakes— 34” lining 


. 


Variable rate spring suspension 
Spring steel radius rods, adjustable 


AWA 


Cam shafts roller bearing mounted 


4 Wighways 
)\ PROVEN TANDEM 
a / Equalizer Beam Construction 
2 Ball and Socket Joints - 
3 Below-load Suspension 


4 Fixed Wheel Centers 





HIGHWAY’S PROVEN TANDEM 


Equalizer beam construction 
reduces each bump 50% 
Ball & Socket Joints 

max. flexibility—min. stresses 


W NN 


Below-load suspension 
eliminates brake chatter 
Fixed wheel centers 

assures perfect axle alignment 


A 








‘tae 20,000 /b. 
RUNNING GEAR 


J One Piece Forced Axle 


Whether it’s single or tandem you need, 
Highway Trailer has the best answer! 


H=®.’s why it pays you to do business with today’s 
Highway Trailer Organization: Highway is a manu- 
facturer of trailers! Highway converts raw materials into 
the finest of castings—produces axles, brakes, supports 
and many other components under one roof—with one 
overhead—with one profit! You get more for your money! 
Take axles as an example. Study Highway Trailer’s new 
20,000-lb. single axle. Consider Highway’s thoroughly 
proved tandem. Both tops in the field! 
Give your business the benefit 
of Highway’s more than 30 years 





of successful manufacturing experience—Highway’s net- 
work of factory branches and distributors—and High- 
way’s unexcelled manufacturing facilities! Write for 
facts about the new Highway Clippers and Freight- 
masters! Ask your Highway representative to show 
you the new 3-dimensional Highway story. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton and Stoughton, Wisconsin 
Parts Depots: Edgerton, Wisconsin and Chicago, Illinois 
Commercial Truck Trailers . Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


HIGHWAY ““” TRAILERS 
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Pay of workers is going still 
higher. Third-round increase, on 
the average, will be around 11 
cents an hour. This is less than 


_ workers won in 1946 and 1947. 


Union demands are helped by 
nation’s rush to rearm. Employer 
resistance will be softer in a pe- 
tiod of continuing inflation. 

Some employers, with special 
costs problems, will settle for less 
than 11 cents. Others will go 
higher. 


The boom that now is_ being 
propped up by an expanded arms pro- 
gram is to pay off in more dollars for 
workers. There will be less resistance 
to third-round wage increases than 
was indicated a few weeks ago. In- 
fation, which then appeared to have 
mun its course, will get a mild new 
shot in the arm. 

The third round still does not figure to 
be as big as the first or second round. It 
is shaping up, however, into an average 
of about 11 cents an hour, against the 
patten of 18% cents granted by major 
industries in 1946 and the pattern of 15 
cents in 1947. The 1ll-cent average is 
showing up already, with returns not yet 
in from such big industries as autos, steel, 
electrical manufacturing and coal. 

Effects of the arms program will be felt 
in varying degrees, so that resistance to 
uion demands will be greater in some 
industries than in others. But employers 
generally will be more willing to grant 
reasonable increases than they were when 
faced with the prospect of a business set- 
back in the last half of 1948. That pros- 
pect now is fading. 

Likewise, price increases to offset 
higher labor costs may not be as large 
asin the earlier rounds. Some industries, 
such as electrical appliances, are feeling 
price resistance from buyers and there- 
fore are trying to prevent another wage- 
price cycle. Some of this price pressure 
against wage increases, however, may 
slack off in industries expecting to share 
in an armament- -expansion program. 

Employment also is expected to re- 
main high under any large-scale arms 
program, A military draft will take hun- 
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TREND TOWARD HIGHER PAY 


Easing of Resistance With Arms Spending 


dreds of thousands of workers out of the 
labor market and tend to bid the price 
of labor up again. Employers competing 
for workers in a tight labor market are 
likely to grant some pay raises. 

Union demands for the third-round 
increases are running-almost as high as in 
1946 and 1947. Unions failed to cut their 
demands when the commodity markets 
dropped, and so they are not revising 
their figures upward in view of the new 
inflationary pressures. The union asking 
price is around 30 cents an hour. There 
is some variation here, too, with some 
unions naming a lower figure or declining 
to mention any figure publicly. But, even 
where the demands go to 30 cents an 
hour, or higher, the unions are expected 
to take less than half of their asking 
figure as a settlement price. 

Strike action to force better settle- 
ments than the employers offer is result- 
ing in some instances, as in meat packing. 
The coal strike, on the other hand, came 


on a side issue of pensions, not wages. 
Some other walkouts are likely; but not 
as many as in 1946. 

Total raises for the three postwar 
rounds are likely to amount to about 50 
per cent for meat-packing workers, 42 
per cent for steelworkers, nearly 40 per 
cent for oil and_ electrical-equipment 
employes, and about 33 per cent for auto 
workers. Textile workers have received 
a total of about 51 per cent in raises. 

Industry by industry, then, the 
wage negotiations are shaping up as 
follows: 

Meat packing. A 12-cent raise was 
granted by a small packing plant in St. 
Paul and accepted by CIO Packinghouse 
Workers last week in the first break in 
CIO’s meat strike, under way since 
March 16. The settlement came as a fed- 
eral board of inquiry ended its hearings 
on the strike in major packing plants. 

Electrical equipment. A major third- 
round test is under way between CIO’s 





Three Rounds of Wage Increases 
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Electrical Workers and the General Elec- 
tric Co. The company has taken the posi- 
tion that any pay raise now would only 
lead to more price increases and further 
inflation for the country. 

Steel. Prospects of heavier arms pro- 
duction will be a factor in the steel in- 
dustry’s wage negotiations, due to open 
shortly. CIO Steelworkers are after a 
“substantial” pay increase, but their con- 
tract pledges them not to strike during 
the wage-reopening period. Negotiations 
are scheduled to be completed before the 
end of April, with major firms. United 
States Steel Corp. probably will again 
set the scale for the industry. 

Autos. Two attempts to set a wage 
pattern for autos are under way. CIO’s 
United Auto Workers is negotiating simul- 
taneously with General Motors Corp. and 
with Chrysler Corp. The demands against 
General Motors add up to 30 cents an 
hour, while those against Chrysler total 
about 35 cents, but both figures are open 
to revision downward. UAW’s contract 
with General Motors expires April 28. 
Strikes in this industry are not indicated 
by developments so far. 

Shoes. A contract without a pay in- 
crease was just signed by CIO’s United 
Shoe Workers and operators of 90 New 
England factories. Other plants turned 
down a request of an independent union 
for a 20 per cent raise in this industry. 
The CIO had asked for a.15-cent raise. 
The plants reported that operations had 
been curtailed because of a slump in 
orders. 

Telephones. A demand for a raise of 
80 cents an hour is made by the CIO 
American Union of Telephone Workers, 
an organization of long-lines workers. 
Independent unions also are asking for 
raises. 

Clothing. AFL’s International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union recently won 
pay raises from four clothing associations, 
and now is going into negotiations for its 
big New York contract. Pay raises granted 
by other sections of the women’s clothing 
industry include a 15-cent raise in Boston, 
a 7 per cent raise from a_ sportswear 
group, raises of $4 to $7 weekly for‘Phila- 
delphia workers and $3 to $5 a week in 
Minneapolis. 

Aluminum. A 5-cent raise has been 
won by AFL Aluminum Workers in five 
plants of Reynolds Metal Co. CIO Alumi- 
num Workers are out for “substantial” 
raises. 

Lumbering. A pay increase of 7% cents 
an hour was granted recently to AFL 
unions in the Northwest fir industry, for 
about 40,000 workers. CIO lumberwork- 
ers are asking for 32! cents an hour. 

Shipbuilding. Demands for a 40-cent 
raise are to be filed by AFL metal-trades 
unions and the independent Machinists’ 
Union in West Coast shipyards. CIO 
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Shipbuilding Workers also are prepar- 
ing to serve wage demands on Eastern 
yards. Both AFL and CIO contracts can 
be reopened for discussions on wages 
in June. 

In other industries, union demands 
include 12% per cent for CIO Fur Work- 
ers; 30 cents an hour for CIO Transport 
Workers in New York; 30 cents an hour 
for CIO Rubber Workers. Other unions 
refuse to name specific figures, but are 
asking “substantial” raises. These all are 
subject to settlement at lower figures. 


SOFT-COAL WALKOUT: 
PATHS TO SETTLEMENT 


Several possible solutions to the coal 
strike suggested themselves as the Gov- 
ernment moved to invoke the national- 
emergency provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act: 

The Government might get an in- 
junction compelling John L, Lewis to call 
off the walkout that was inspired by a 
letter from him. 

Mr. Lewis could bring an end to the 
strike at any time by writing another 
letter to his miners. He might prefer to 
wait until an injunction was about to be 
issued. Or he might order his men back 
to work before a court could appoint a 
neutral trustee to decide the pension is- 
sue that prompted the strike. On the other 
hand, Mr, Lewis might prolong the 
strike, for an all-out test of strength with 
the Government, by defying the injunc- 
tion, 

Coal operators might restore coal 
production by reaching a compromise 
settlement of the pension dispute without 
waiting for a court-appointed trustee to 
act, 

Congress might step in with a 
stronger law, if a prolonged walkout de- 
veloped. 

In more detail: 

Injunction procedures set up by the 
Taft-Hartley Act were put into action 
last week by President Truman when he 
appointed a board to investigate the 
strike. This board consists of Federal 
Circuit Judge Sherman Minton, of Chi- 
cago; George W. Taylor, former chair- 
man of the War Labor Board, and Mark 
Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. A report on the issues 
in dispute was requested by April 5 from 
this board, as a preliminary to getting 
an injunction. 

How effective an injunction would be 
in stopping the strike, however, was a 
big question in minds of Government 
officials. A court first would need to de- 
termine whether it could compel Mr. 
Lewis to call off the walkout, when he 
contends that he did not order it in the 
first place. If the court decides that Mr. 
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tewis called the strike in violation of 
the law, then it presumably would order 
him to send his coal miners back to 


work. 
Contemp!-of-court proceedings could 


be instituted! if Mr. Lewis failed to order 

his miners back to the pits. His refusal to 

gue such an order in November, 1946, 

cost the United Mine Workers $700,000 

in fines for contempt of court. The situa- 
tion was different then, however, as the 
mines were under Government operation. 

4 new appeal to the Supreme Court 

presumably would accompany any con- 

tempt proceedings in this strike. This 
would mean further delay. 

Individual miners, on the other hand, 
might continue the strike even in the face 
of contempt citations against their lead- 

| er, Or, Mr. Lewis might be able to clear 
himself of contempt by formally order- 
ing the strike ended, only to have the 
miners remain at home in an unofficial, 

“spontaneous” protest. Courts are not em- 

powered by the Act to enjoin individual 

workers. 

All this would take considerable time, 
© and the country cannot spare much time 
before its industries begin widespread 
shutdowns for lack of coal. 

Asudden ending to the walkout, on 
the other hand, might be staged by Mr. 
Lewis before industrial paralysis sets in. 
The miners respond readily to back-to- 
work signals from their union president. 
There are several reasons why Mr. Lewis 
might order a truce. 

Aneutral trustee for the welfare fund 
might cramp Mr. Lewis's style. He likes 
to work out settlements with the coal op- 
© erators without a third party around to 
> cast the deciding vote. He thus might 
) want to settle the pension issue before a 
» neutral trustee can be appointed by the 
federal court, as requested by the opera- 
tors. Once this trustee is named, Mr. 
Lewis may be outvoted on the trustee 
board for his pension fund. The courts 
could back up the neutral trustee’s de- 
» cisions with orders, if necessary. 

Wage losses being suffered by the 
miners may bring unrest among UMW 
members in a prolonged walkout. Opera- 
tors estimate that the miners stand to lose 
about $150,000,000 in wages in a month’s 
strike, This is about three times as much 
as the welfare fund takes in during a 
yeat. The miners may not be willing to 
stand a long strike, with big pay losses, 
over an issue of pensions, which is a mat- 
ter for the distant future as far as most 
of are concerned. 

Anew contract also is in the back- 

and might cause Mr. Lewis to 
wind up his strike short of a court battle 
Wer an injunction, The soft-coal contract 
expires on June 30. Mr. Lewis may be 
‘ontent to reduce coal stocks now for a 
ater all-out battle over the contract 
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terms. He presumably will want a higher 
royalty for his welfare fund, and at least 
as much of a pay raise as other unions 
get in the meantime. 


HANDICAPS FACING 
ClO LEFTIST GROUPS 


Left-wing CIO unions now are paying 
the penalty for refusing to disavow Com- 
munism, necessary for obtaining Labor 
Board assistance, They are being raided 
by other CIO groups, by AFL and inde- 
pendent unions, and some of their locals 
are voting to transfer to other organiza- 
tions. 

What is ahead for these leftist 
groups, if the present trend continues, is 
something like this: 


Outcome of wage talks thus is likely 
to be an issue in these factional fights. If 
strikes result from negotiations, without 
big pay raises, the union leaders may 
come in for more criticism from the rank 
and file. 

A showdown with CIO leaders 
seems to be in the cards for the near fu- 
ture. The leftist officials are protesting 
to CIO President Philip Murray about 
the raids being made by their right-wing 
rivals. The right-wingers reply that they 
are merely offering a home to anti-Com- 
munists who are tired of the left-wing 
tactics. Mr. Murray, however, probably 
can or will do little to stop the raiding. 

Withdrawal from CIO then, will be 
considered by the left-wing groups. How- 
ever, these union leaders know that, if 
they once leave CIO, they will be sub- 


TRANSPORT WORKERS’ QUILL 
.- . . in Miami there are competitive lures 


Further raids by CIO unions and by 
outside labor groups are to be expected. 
Many unions have been waiting for exist- 
ing contracts to expire. Labor Board elec- 
tions cannot be obtained until contracts 
are about to end. The left-wing unions 
are handicapped by their inability to get 
on a ballot if another union petitions for 
a vote. 

Right-wing revolts inside these left- 
ist unions also are likely to grow. The 
right-wingers in many cases are waiting 
for the current contract negotiations to 
end before launching drives to upset the 
present leaderships. This is true, for ex- 
ample, in the CIO Electrical Workers. 
Some groups have pulled out of the union 
to form independent organizations, but 
many right-wing locals remain in and 
can be expected to renew their fight 
against the top leaders after contracts are 
completed. 


jected to even more loss of members. 
Many of their members would want to 
keep the CIO label. Also, all right-wing 
CIO groups then would join in the 
raiding. 

CIO United Auto Workers now seem to 
be working hardest to lure members away 
from left-wing unions. UAW organizers 
are signing up entire local unions in 
plants where left-wing CIO unions hold 
contracts. The Electrical Workers are 
their biggest target. In Miami, Michael 
Quill’s Transport Workers found UAW 
organizers competing for air-line em- 
ployes, whom Mr. Quill thought he had 
safely under contract. UAW claims it 
has jurisdiction over air-line jobs. Similar 
conflicts in jurisdiction brought UAW 
into contests with the CIO Farm Equip- 
ment Workers and with CIO Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, other left-wing 
groups. 
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“SOME MEN 
JUST DON’T 
UNDERSTAND” 


Business girls do better work when 
they are comfortably seated. Employers 
who understand this—and do something 
about it—get higher efficiency. 

Harter posture chairs provide restful 
comfort through correct posture. They 
eliminate fatigue caused by slumping 
and sitting-on-edge. And they are fully 
adjustable by the occu- 
pant—via hand-wheel con- 
trols—to her own figure. 

See the different models 
for all office workers now 
at your Harter dealer’s. 
Write for free literature. 
Harter Corporation, 404 
Prairie Ave.,Sturgis, Mich. 


W HARTER 


S76 86 0S 5 -M tC: 84 GAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL CHAIRS 
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PACKAGING 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT q 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT safely allow your 
foremen to question your employes 
about union activities, while investigating 
dissatisfaction in your plant, without risk- 
ing a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The National Labor Relations Board de- 
cides it was coercive interference for a 
foreman to question workers about union 
organizing activities in a plant. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as low bidder for a Gov- 
ernment contract, sometimes get a mod- 
ification of the terms of the contract. The 
Comptroller General approves such a 
modification in one case, but emphasizes 
that the contract changes must not result 
in the Government’s paying a higher price 
than specified in the original low bid. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably prevent the Gov- 
ernment, by court order, from selling the 
assets of your partnership to satisfy the 
income tax liabilities of the individual 
partners. A circuit court of appeals rules 
in effect, that the assets of a partnership 
are not subject to sale by the Government 
for collection of the partners’ individual 
income taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to recognize a partner- 
ship between you and your wife, for in- 
come tax purposes, before a partnership 
agreement is signed, even though she con- 
tributes her own funds to the business. 
The U.S. Tax Court decides in one case 
that a partnership did not exist unde 
such circumstances, and says the husband 
is taxable on the entire income of the 
business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now buy surplus machine 
tools and industrial equipment from the 
Government on a competitive-bid basis. 
The War Assets Administration, in a 
move to wind up this disposal program by 
June 30, announces that these remaining 
surpluses will be offered for sale through 
competitive bids. 


* * x% 


YOU CANNOT, as holder of a patent, 
safely enter into an agreement with the 
person to whom you license the patent 
whereby both he and you will use only 
the patented product. A circuit court of 


and administrative decisions 


appeals finds that such a clause in , 
patent license agreement, involving use 
of an oil-pipe cutter, is an unlawful e 
tension of monopoly that is against publi 
interest. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer wh; 
bases promotion entirely upon seniority 
fail to credit a returned veteran with his 
time spent in military service. This ruling 
is made by the Solicitor’s office of the De. 
partment of Labor in answer to queries 
The ruling adds, however, that wher 
premotions depend upon factors othe; 
than seniority, a veteran, in order to sys. 
tain his claim to a better job, must prove 
conclusively that he would have beep 
promoted during his absence. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be required, according toa 
court decision, to credit an employe with 
time spent in military service when figur. 
ing his eligibility for vacation. An em- 
ployer who bases length of vacation on 
length of employment is told by a circuit 
court of appeals that a veteran is en 
titled, under the Selective Service Act, to 
as much vacation as he would have te. 
ceived if he never had left his job. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now buy in a single year 
twice as many Government Series E sav- 
ings bonds as heretofore permitted. The 
Treasury raises from $5,000 to $10,000, 
maturity value, the limit on the amount 
of these bonds that may be purchased by 
one person in one calendar year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in advertising or sell: 
ing food, drugs and cosmetics, fail to 
make full disclosure of any potential 
dangers to health that might result from 
use of the products. This formal reminder 
is issued by the Federal Trade Commis 
sion. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT, in making a corpora 
tion’s income tax return, expect to treat 
as a capital gain the profit from sale of 


real estate held by the corporation pt § 


marily for sale to its customers, even 
though liquidation was the main purpos 
of the incorporators. The U. S. Tax Court 
decides in one case that such profit is 
taxable as ordinary income. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and_ rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S.N ! 
REPoRT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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Trend of American Business 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ving we Businessmen may be forced to think again about controls, about prospects of 
awful ey working in a framework of allocations, price control, even man-power control. 
nst public Control prospect is revived by the outlook for large-scale rearmament. 





Rearmament will bring back scarcities, will intensify the scramble for 
goods. Arms expansion now before Congress is just a starter. More will come. 
oyer why U.S. plans call for this country to become a world arsenal again. How much 
seniority effort that will take no one now knows. If fighting breaks out--civil war--it 


—— will take more than if there is no fighting. If a general war comes, all bets 
ie are off. Any way trends turn, it means a tight supply situation. 
e Ue. 
) queri 
at whee Just to let you know how some top-level planners appraise the outlook: 
rs other Situation today is far different from before World War II. Then, there was 





or to sus. room for expansion, with millions unemployed, lots of idle factory space. Now, 
mi almost all available labor is at work, almost all factory capacity is used. 
ss Arms program will have to be put on top of this peak civilian output. 
Whatever the size of rearmament plans, it will mean a close industrial fit. 
Priority orders for military equipment probably will come in any event. 
ding toa Allocations of materials apparently would have to follow along. They prob- 
oye wil ably would apply first to scarce materials only. But scarcities have a tendency 


en figur- 
pip to spread from one item to another in the absence of over-all control. 




















ation on Price control might be forced as more of industry's output goes into mate- 
a circuit rials that consumers can't use. Purchasing power goes up, but not supplies. 

n is en: Wage control also may be tried to keep industry from bidding wages up. 

Fe Man=power control even might be necessary to staff expanding war plants. 

b. Fact is that an arms program now may be almost impossible to launch with no 


controls. War orders must be Squeezed into many plants that haven't room to 


take them. It's not at all impossible that such orders may be mandatory. 
gle year 





: E sav- 

od. The When it comes to making specific plans for increasing arms output: 

310,000, Planning today is just barely in the blueprint stage, hardly even that. 
amount Educational orders may be given to some plants for strategic war supplies. 





iased by Defense plants are in uncertain condition. War Assets Administration can't 
tell yet whether idle defense plants can be revived in their old form or not. 
Surveys now are going on in an attempt to find out what plants are usable. 

- or sell- F Steel capacity is certain to be a problem. There will be pressure to build 

fail to more steel plants, but that process, in itself, will require more steel. 

tential Ideas about improving the war-production setup probably will have to be 

wehie scrapped. If rearmament is to be urgent, the Government will have little choice 


ominde 
i: but to revive the old War Production Board, the Office of Price Administration. 








Shifts in industry also are to be expected as the arms program takes hold. 
x Aircraft industry, now in the doldrums, is sure to revive substantially. 
a Machinery makers, machine-tool builders, can expect increased orders. 
sale of Farm-eguipment industry will hold up. Marshall Plan makes sure of this. 
ion pri: & Auto industry may have to cut back a bit, shift to military vehicles. 
, Om Appliance plants--refrigerators, washing machines, etc.--may be hit. 
a Soft-goods industries, making shoes and clothing, may pick up a little. 
colt t Outlook points to continued industrial production at near-peak levels, but 

the shift from total civilian production to partial military production is not 

likely to be made without some casualties among individual plants. Also, the 
shift probably will mean decreases in some civilian supplies. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Income tax cut, now almost certain, will complicate the situation. 

Lower taxes mean more spending money for individuals, more problems of in- 
flation for officials who very likely will be wrestling with a budget deficit. 

Corporations promise to get caught in the middle of policies that require 
more spending, on one hand, and substantially less revenue on the other hand. 

Excess-profits tax will gain favor, but a Republican Congress may hesitate 
to apply it. However, if war spending should reach $16,000,000,000 a year, a 
tax on excess profits, plus higher individual rates, would not be unlikely. 

Normal tax and surtax on corporations may be raised as an alternative. 

An increase in corporation taxes is not likely now, but the prospect may 
change by autumn. If budget outlook is particularly unfavorable late in 1948, a 
higher corporate levy, applied retroactively to 1948 income, may be voted. 














World Trade Charter, signed at Havana, is more an expression of good will 
than a positive achievement. It's not much different from the proposed union of 
Western Europe, or even the United Nations--just a promise. 

As a promise, however, the Charter does propose world fair-trade rules. 

Exceptions to the rules are fairly numerous. They allow import quotas, 
preference tariffs, exchange controls, export subsidies, infant-industry aids. 

Chief Charter hope is that an organization will be set up to restrain gov-= 
ernments from going their own way on trade policies, without regard to other 
countries. That promises some comfort in a world that is splitting apart. 

Adoption of the Charter, however, is many months off. At least 20 of the 
60 conference countries must ratify before any rules can go into effect. 














Latin America gained most at Havana from rules that may aid development. 

World Bank now comes along with more promises to speed development. 

First development loans of the Bank go to Chile--two of them. One, for 
$13,500,000, will build a hydroelectric plant. The other, for $2,500,000, will 
go toward purchasing farm machinery to improve Chilean agriculture. 

The Chilean loan may be a sign that the World Bank will concentrate on 
Latin America, leave Europe to the Marshall Plan. U.S. Government would approve 
that policy. U.S. definitely does not want Latin America to feel slighted. 








Trade through the "iron curtain" promises to become a hot issue. 

A trade blackout with Russia and Russia's satellites seems to be gaining 
more and more favor in Congress. Some would even stop East-West trade in Europe. 

Stringent controls on exports of arms and aircraft shows this trend. 

This policy, however, is far from being a one-way street. Two could play. 

Russian resources are of vital importance to U.S. industry. Manganese is 
the best example. All steel needs manganese. U.S. lacks it. Russia has it. 

Marshall Plan success also is based on resumed trade with Eastern Europe. 

Proposals to cut off trade with the Soviets may have to be reviewed. 














Farm prices are expected to fall, no matter what happens in the world. 

Price supports are expected to be required for a wide range of crops some= 
time before July 1, 1949. That's the estimate of Government farm experts. 

Basic commodities--corn, wheat, rice, peanuts, cotton, tobacco--are all ex- 
pected to need Support. So are soybeans, eggs, potatoes, flax and wool. 

Cost, according to Commodity Credit Corp. may reach $2,000,000,000. 

That cost is on the basis of present support levels through June 30, 1949. 
Congress has some lower-cost programs on the suggestion list, but chances are 
that present supports will be extended for another year. 











Big Government and big budgets are to continue for years and years., 

A $50,000,000,000 budget is predicted by such a staunch foe of Government 
spending as Senator Harry Byrd, of Virginia. The economizers are losing hope. 

Government spending on such a scale is full of significance to business. 
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HANCE OF REVIVED PROFITS TAX 


Need for Revenue if Defense Costs Go Up 


After individual tax cuts be- 
ome law, next turn in federal 
igxes may be upward rather 
an downward. 

Budget troubles now develop- 
ing point to higher taxes. 

Individual cuts probably will 
stick. Higher tax on corporate 
profits may be voted. Excises will 
say where they are. Relief for 
small business is not in sight. 
Broad revision may be shelved. 


Although a tax cut on individual 
incomes seems assured, hopes are 
fading for tax reductions in other fields 
during this year or next. 

In fact, there is more talk in Congress 
now about a tax increase than about any 
futher tax-relief measures. Congress is 
not likely to go back on its promise to 
cut individual taxes this year, but there 
isa growing feeling that this reduction 


TAX TALLY: SENATORS MILLIKIN & GEORGE 


in revenue might make it necessary to 
raise taxes elsewhere later on. 

What Congress is up against is 
the fact that revenue of $4,773,000,000 
a year is being written off through tax 
cuts just as defense agencies come up 
with new military plaris that, if approved, 
may cost as much as $5,000,000,000 in 
the 12 months beginning July 1. 

The effect of this combination could 
be to run the Government into the red. 
Congress then would have a choice be- 
tween raising taxes or going back into a 
system of deficit financing. With such an 
alternative, Congress probably would 
choose to raise taxes. 

Outlook, then, is that, after indi- 
vidual tax cuts become law, the next turn 
in tax levels is more likely to be upward 
than downward. 

Individuals probably will keep the re- 
ductions they are about to get. Top 
Republicans and Democrats on the tax- 
writing committees—Senators Millikin 
(Rep.), of Colorado, and George (Dem.), 
of Georgia, and Representatives Knutson 
(Rep.), of Minnesota, and Doughton 
(Dem.), of North Carolina—feel strongly 


eel 


that present rates on individual, income 
are too high. They can be expected to 
resist the withdrawal of any part of the 
cuts just voted. 

Corporations are about the only other 
sources that Congress can turn to for 
money in the volume that may be needed 
to keep the Government’s budget bal- 
anced, 

An excess-profits tax, therefore, be- 
comes a definite possibility. Such a tax 
probably will be demanded in Congress 
if a man-power draft is voted. As before 
the last war, it will be argued that, when 
men are drafted, profits also should be 
drafted. 

If passed, the excess-profits tax prob- 
ably will not be as stiff as the one in 
force during the war. The Administration 
already has submitted a plan for a modi- 
fied excess-profits tax. Under this plan, 
the first $50,000 of profits would be ex- 
empt, and the tax would not apply unless 
earnings were more than 35 per cent 
above the 1935-39 average. Rate would 
be 75 per cent. The Administration of- 
fered this plan along with its proposal to 
reduce individual taxes on a basis of $40 
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relief for individuals may put increased defense costs on other shoulders 
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per capita. At that time, Congress turned 
down the whole plan. Now there is talk 
of reviving the part having to do with the 
excess-profits tax. 

In other fields, tax-relief proposals 
that, until recently, had been discussed 
widely are going on the shelf. Unless the 
world situation improves, there appears 
to be little chance for these proposals in 
1948 or 1949. 

Not long ago, a plan was developing 
in Congress to write off as much as 
$800,000,000 a year in revenue through 
excise cuts and other tax revisions to be 
voted at the current session of Congress. 
Odds now are strongly against that plan. 

Excises are likely to stay as at present, 
despite demands for relief on such items 
as telegraph tolls, telephone charges and 
freight and passenger fares. 

Small business is not likely to get any 
tax relief soon. There are proposals to 
exempt corporate profits up to $25,000, 
but such moves would be costly and are 
likely to be shelved, at least for the 
time being. 

Relief from double taxation of cor- 
porate earnings had been scheduled for 
1949. Prospects for that, too, are grow- 
ing dim. 

Individuals may have to get along 
without another tax cut for a long time. 
There had been some hope that further 
relief could be voted next year. 

General revision of tax laws may be 
sidetracked until 1949 or later. There 
still is some talk of making revisions that 
will not cost any revenue. It will be diffi- 
cult, however, to write such a revision 
measure, and the whole idea may have to 
go over to another year. 

More tax relief, therefore, is not in 
sight. In the cut for individuals, Con- 
gress appears to have used up all the 
leeway the budget will allow, and maybe 
more, Other cuts will have to wait until 
the budget prospect improves. That may 
be a long time. 


SOME NEW RULES 
FOR TAXPAYERS 


To get the full benefit of tax reduc- 
tions scheduled to become law, tax- 
payers will have to understand some 
important new rules set up by the bill. 

Many persons apparently are confused 
about how these rules will work and how 
the change-over will be made to the new 
system. Here are answers to the ques- 
tions most frequently asked: 

How to get the savings. The tax 
cut applies to all income earned in 1948, 
so that taxpayers will have overpaid for 
the first months of the year. The method 
of getting straight on that will depend 
upon how a person pays his taxes. 

If he pays by withholding from his 


60 
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TAXPAYER’S FAMILY 
- . . @ new break 


pay check, the amount withheld will be 
smaller after May 1. If the total amount 
withheld in 1948 is more than the tax 
he owes, he can claim a cash refund 
when he files his final return on 1948 
income, after Jan. 1, 1949. 

If he is not on a pay roll and pays in 
quarterly installments, he can get his tax 
saving by reducing the payments he 
makes on June 15, September 15 and 
January 15. To do that, however, he 
must file an amended declaration show- 
ing his new estimate of 1948 tax. If the 
Treasury still owes him money after the 
year is over, he can claim a refund with 
his final return for 1948. 

If he pays by a combination of with- 


TAX COLLECTOR SCHOENEMAN 
* » . @ new print order 


ey 


holding and quarterly payments, he stil 
can file an amended declaration and ad. 
just the amount he pays in the last three 
quarterly installments for the year, 

Income splitting. Married persons 
will be permitted to file joint returns ang 
to split the family income between them 
for tax purposes. The device consis 
simply of paying twice the tax on hal 
the income. Savings under this plan are 
detailed on page 21. 

A man who has filed a joint declaration 
with his wife for 1948 will be permitted 
to file an amended joint declaration t 
allow for income splitting. A man who 
has filed a separate declaration cannot 
switch to a joint declaration during the 
year. He can, however, amend his sepa- 
rate declaration to claim his total tay 
reduction. Then, after the vear ends, he 
can file a joint final return with his wife 
and take the income-splitting privilege 
officially. 

Income-splitting benefits. As . 
rule, the device is open to all married 
couples. Even a couple living apart, pro- 
vided there is no separation order from 
a court, can split incomes, but both must 
sign the joint return. A man who gets 
married during the year can split his in- 
come with his wife. 

Low-income families get no_beneft 
from income splitting. Generally, a mar- 
ried couple without children must have 
about $3,600 of income to get any sav- 
ing. Also, income splitting produces no 
saving for couples with equal incomes, 

New withholding rates. [ntema 
Revenue Commissioner George J. 
Schoeneman has new withholding tables 
ready for printing as soon as the bill 


becomes law. They should be available F 


to employers about mid-April. 
Withholding rates will not reflect sav- 

ings from income splitting. Any benefits 

from that device must be taken by ad- 


justing quarterly payments or by claim- 


ing refunds after the year is over. 

Higher deductions, Under the new 
law, single persons and married persons 
filing joint returns can take automatic 
deductions of 10 per cent of income up 
to $1,000 to cover such items as charity 
and interest. The limit has been 10 per 
cent up to $500. Ceilings on deductions 
for medical expense will be raised from 
$2,500 to $5,000 for married persons, 
and from $1,250 to $2,500 for all others. 
As now, however, only medical expense 
in excess of 5 per cent of income will be 
deductible. 

Estate and gift taxes. On estalts 


passing between husband and wife, up § 


to one half the value of the estate will be 
exempt from estate tax. On gifts be 
tween husband and wife, half the value 
will be exempt from gift tax. This new 
rule, under a last-minute change in the 
bill, will be dated back to Jan. 1, 194: 
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New York 
Importation of crude oil from the Middle East by the 
standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) is to get under way in April 
itarate of about 15,000 barrels a day. Socony-Vacuum Oil 
(o., Inc., will step up its imports of crude oil from that area 
in May to an average of 17,000 barrels a day. After the first 
of the year, it will gradually increase shipments to 40,000 
barrels, Socony-Vacuum has been bringing in oil from the 
\iddle East since July, 1947. The company has chartered 
|] tankers to transport the oil and is having seven new tankers 
built, Before October, the oil firm intends to have available 
,dditional storage capacity for 61,000,000 gallons of gasoline, 
fyel oil and kerosene. The added facilities are being built in 
more than 25 cities in Northeastern United States. 
© 00 
SYNTHETIC GASOLINE Vereeniging, U. of S. Africa 
Preliminary work has begun here on the construction of 
1 $60,000,000 plant to make synthetic gasoline and Diesel oil. 
The plant will use low-grade coal as a raw material. Coal is 
plentiful in the Vereeniging area, which is 35 miles south of 
Johannesburg on the Transvaal-Orange Free State border, 
and can be produced for $1.50 a ton at the pithead. The plant 
is being financed by the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Invest- 
ment Co., Ltd. It will use the hydrocol process, which is to 
be used in synthetic-fuel plants now under construction in the 
United States. Output is to be 60,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
and 10,000,000 gallons of Diesel oil a year. South Africa now 
consumes about 200,000,000 gallons of gasoline a year. 
rn) 
WOOLEN EXPORTS Canberra 
The Australian Government has lifted restrictions on ex- 
port of a wide range of woolen goods to dollar countries in the 
hope of earning an additional $20,000,000 a year. Manufac- 
turers now are to be permitted freely to export rugs, blankets, 
nonworsted piece goods, textiles and yarns to dollar countries. 
Formerly, exports were limited to 25 per cent of production. 
a) 
Le Havre 
The French Line is pushing a construction program that 
will restore its tonnage to prewar figures. Biggest ships being 
built include two 20,500-ton liners and two 7,000-ton freight- 


ships to operate between Europe and the West Coast of North 
America, and four 8,000-ton vessels for service to the West 
Coast of South America. The company also is rebuilding its 
43,000-ton Ile de France and the 50,000-ton Liberté, the 


© 0 0 
Belgrade 


Food retailers in Yugoslavia are subject to a new order 


) pemits from the Communist-dominated “Peoples Committee” 
; neach community or close down their shops. Tax receipts 
| Covering the postwar period must accompany all applications. 


Retail stores operated by Government agencies will get more 


| business as privately owned stores dwindle. 


GAS FROM COAL 








°o°o 

Liege, Belgium 
A syndicate is preparing to utilize gas from coal mines in 
generating electric power. The gas is to be produced by 
buming veins of coal and the gas then will be piped to power 
pants and used to fire boilers. Experts estimate use of the 
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Operations Throughout the World 


gas will cut costs of producing electrical energy by one fourth. 
Tests in a mine at Bois de la Dame, near here, are declared 
to have been highly successful. 
a) 
EXPORT EXHIBITION London 
International Business Services, Ltd., is setting up a perma- 
nent exhibition in London so that buyers from other countries 
can view many products under one roof. Items to be shown 
include plastics, leather goods, shoes, clocks, watches, wool- 
ens, cosmetics, books, games and toys. Films will portray 
processes and heavy machinery that cannot be exhibited. 
re) 
WATCHES Prague 
Czechoslovakia is building a watch industry aimed largely 
at exports. Its first watch factory started in 1946, in Central 
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TEXTILES FROM ‘DOWN UNDER’ 
An extra $20,000,000 a year in business? 


Slovakia. Now a second plant has started at Briinn. It is work- 
ing on orders from Brazil and other South American countries. 
The new industry uses mainly Swiss machines and methods 
rn) 
CO-OPERATIVES Stockholm 
Co-operative units are taking more and more sales away 
from private business. Units have been organized to make 
petroleum products and wallboard and other building ma- 
terials. Co-operatives already handle 10 per cent of all petro- 
leum products, one fourth of all food-stuffs and about an 
eighth of all retail trade. A co-operative is the largest Swedish 
producer of sanitary and bathroom equipment. Some 880,000 
families own the units, which are co-ordinated through a 
central organization. 
© 0 0 
LIGHTWEIGHT DIESEL Amsterdam 
The pilot model of a lightweight Diesel engine for use in 
ships has just been completed by Werkspoor, one of the Neth- 
erlands’ largest makers of marine and railway equipment. The 
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engine has two cylinders, develops 1,200 horsepower and 
weighs less than half as much as a conventional Diesel of equal 
capacity. The same design can be used in building engines 
having three, four or more cylinders. 
© 0 Oo 
HOTELS Hamburg 
The British Government is operating 23 hotels for non- 
German businessmen in the British zone of occupation in 
Germany. Business visitors from Britain, the United States, 
France and other countries are lodged and fed at special rates. 
The hotels are managed by 53 British officials who also ar- 
range transportation through the zone for businessmen. 
© 0 0o 
RADAR-CONTROLLED HARBOR __ Douglas, Isle of Man 
This British holiday center in the Irish Sea now has a radar- 
controlled harbor. From a room at Douglas, ships 15 miles 
from port can check their positions by radio or radiotelephone. 
As a ship nears port, the radarscope gives the vessel’s position 
in the office of the harbormaster, who then instructs the ship’s 
captain as to the course and speed he should follow. If the 
ship has no radio facilities, a voice amplifier, with a range of 
two miles, is used to direct it. Radar control of ships is valu- 
able in British harbors because of the frequency of fog. Ferries 
operating across the Mersey at Liverpool have been equipped 
with radar for more than a year. Radar facilities to control all 
ships within 30 miles of Liverpool now are being installed. 
oo Oo 
MIDGET MOTOR VEHICLES Rome 
Italy is concentrating on midget motor vehicles for export. 
Both the Moretti and Fiat companies are producing midget 
automobiles. Moretti’s “La Cita” and Fiat’s “Topolino” have 
top speeds of 56 miles per hour and can travel 70 miles on a 
gallon of gasoline. The Innocenti Co., of Milan, is mass pro- 
ducing a midget motorcycle called the “Lambretta.” It 
weighs 121 pounds, and the rider is seated 26 inches above 
the ground. The makers say it can do 117 miles per gallon. 
ooo 
JAPANESE SCRAP Tokyo 
Part of Japan’s hoard of scrap metal, estimated at 7,000,000 
tons, soon may be moving into steel plants abroad. Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Steel Corp. are negotiating 
here for the purchase of 1,000,000 tons to help increase the 
corporation’s steel production in America. Another 140,000 
tons is to be offered for export in open bidding. 
© 0 Oo 
SCRAP FOR BRITAIN Dusseldorf, Germany 
Britain now is getting scrap metal from her zone in Ger- 
many to help meet her goal of 14,000,000 tons of steel a vear. 
Shipments are being made at a rate of about 20,000 tons 
a month. The price is about $25 a ton. 
© 0° 
REFRIGERATORS Rio de Janeiro 
The National Motor Factory, constructed during the wai 
to build aircraft engines, now is producing mechanical refrig- 
erators at a rate of 250 a month. Of these, 200 are household 
models of 5 cubic feet and 50 are commercial models of 22 
cubic feet. The household models sell for about $210, which 
is less than the price of imported refrigerators of similar size. 
The factory, which is controlled by the Government, began 
making the refrigerators about a year ago. It is expected that 
all the parts that go into the refrigerators eventually will be 
made in Brazil. At present, some of the compressors and 
stainless steel are imported. Output will be expanded to help 
meet growing domestic demand. None of the refrigerators 
will be exported for some time. ‘ 
© 0 0 
SUPPLIES TO VENEZUELA Houston, Texas 
A firm has been set up here to streamline the purchasing, 
shipping and distributing of U.S. supplies to the Venezuelan 
market. The firm, Henke & Pillot Supply Co., a subsidiary 
of Henke & Pillot, Inc., acts as agent for the Venezuela Basic 
Economy Corp. It plans to send a shipload of foodstuffs, drugs, 
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housewares and other goods trom Port Houston each wee 

The first 200 boxcears of goods for Venezuela have been ordered 

Lykes Brothers Steamship Co. is providing the ships to cam 

the goods. This co-ordinated system of buying and shipping 

supplies is expected to lower the cost of living in Venezu 
000 


OIL OUTPUT Palembang, Sumatr 

Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. is raising its production ay 
refining volume here from 20,000 barrels a day at the ep 
of 1947 to 45,000 barrels by midyear. The company now j 
selling its products in the same areas it served before the wa 
except Korea and Japan. Crude oil will be drawn from Vepe. 
zuela and New Guinea, however, to feed the $3,250 .(\j 
refinery being constructed at Melbourne, Australia. The re 
finery will start operations late this year and will supply ; 
large part of Australia’s requirements for lubricating oil, ta 
fuel oil and gasoline. Standard-Vacuum is owned jointly }y 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 

°0 00 

AUTO EXPORT New York 

Tucker Export Corp., an affiliate of Aeroaffiliates Eypor 


Co., is setting up a sales organization in other countries 4 





-Acme 


WHEELS FOR THE MIDGETS 
On the road—56 miles per hour, 70 miles per gallon 


distribute the new Tucker car, which is scheduled to go int 
mass production at Chicago in June at a rate of 60 an how 
Contracts have been signed for 35 distributorships, some 0! 
which will cover several countries. Ten per cent of Tucker! 
production is to be exported, and two thirds of the exporl 
quota has been contracted for in the distributor franchises 
sold to date. Difficulty is being encountered in setting up 
outlets in sterling areas, including Scandinavia, because 0 
the shortage of dollars. Tucker Export offices also will be se! 
up in New Orleans and San Francisco. The corporation hope: 
eventually to establish Tucker-owned assembly plants in Ev 
rope, South Africa and India. 
© 00 

WHALING Carnarvon, Australia 

Whaling is to be resumed off the Western Coast of Australi 
in the Carnarvon area by the Coastal Whaling Co., Lt 








Whaling teams made up of Norwegians and Australians wi 
work from coastal stations in whale catchers, but the whale 
will be processed at the shore stations. Australia originall 
had hoped to start whaling operations in the Antarctic, bu! 
found that factory ships were too difficult to get 
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With the U.S. about to get busy rearming, Western Europe may be able to 
bite off a bigger chunk of world trade than seemed possible a month ago. 

Here's the way Europe's businessmen figure it, if there's peace: 

Western Europe will be backstopped by the Marshall Plan. Food, fuel, ferti- 
lizer, raw materials and machinery will be provided. There'll be less need to 
worry about Supplies and money. Psychological lift should boost production. 

Most of the production will be of peacetime goods. Home needs must be met first. 
But soon even bigger export drives will break out all over Western Europe. 

The United States is to become the arsenal of democracy. Armament boom will 
bend business activity upward. Imports cf raw materials will rise. Exports to 
Western Europe and China may increase. But the chances are exports elsewhere 
will fall off. Energies and materials will be funneled into building a military 
machine and Supporting the beachheads against Communism. 

Upshot can be that Western Europe will not have to worry so much about com- 
peting with American machinery, textiles and other goods around the world. 

Buyers generally were just starting to get a little choosier. Price tags 
and quality were just béginning to mean more. Sellers' market was on the wane. 

Now, just as the pipe lines were filling up, war needs appear again. 

American manufacturers will be turning a bit more toward war orders. 

European manufacturers hope to fill any gap they leave in world trade. 

The Far East, the Middle East, Africa, Latin America, all need manufactured 
goods. Western Europe is to have a better chance at that trade, as long as the 
United States holds the umbrella and provides the wherewithal. 




















Raw-material areas should begin to collect more dollars as U.S. mobiliza- 
tion takes hold and starts chewing up supplies. 





Latin America, Africa and Asia have many strategic materials needed by a 
rearming United States. There will be current needs to be met and there will be 
more urgency about building military stockpiles in the United States. 

For Latin America, a new flood of dollars will come in the nick of time. 

Most Latin-American countries are parched for dollars. 

More dollars in Africa and Asia will look good to Western Europe. Colonies 
will benefit. Many of the new dollars will flow back to mother countries. 

Sales of European goods to these raw-material countries should be greased 
by the inflow of dollars they are expecting. Easier dollars mean easier trade. 








Strategic materials are to loom big in the Marshall Plan, also. 
The way things look now, many Marshall Plan dollars will be used, directly 





or indirectly, to jack up exports of strategic materials. 





(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-== (Continued) 


African colonies will be big gainers. Anglo-American strategy increasingly 
will point toward developing Africa's large resources. 

Look for railroad equipment, tractors, pipe, construction material, mining 
machinery to be put into such places as Southern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. 

These are storehouses of strategic materials, beyond Russia's reach. 

Rhodesia has chrome, coal, copper, tantalite, corundum. 

Belgian Congo has uranium, diamonds, copper, tin, sisal, palm oil. 

Trouble is, transportation is difficult. Facilities are poor. 

The Gold Coast, Nigeria and East Africa also will get attention. 

American dollars, equipment, technical skill are to show up increasingly in 
Africa. North Africa is important from a military standpoint, the rest of 
Africa from a materials standpoint. African boom appears to be ahead. 














Trend toward fewer shortages of materials now may be reversed. Businessmen 
must realize that new demands for a war machine are to make quite a difference, 

Copper and zinc gradually were getting in easier Supply. 

Tin looked like a surplus commodity for 1949. 

Natural-rubber shortage already seemed to be petering out. 

But now all these materials will be in greater demand. 

Scarce items may get scarcer. This won't happen right away. First, U.S. 
mobilization and Western European recovery must get rolling. 

Wheat can't all go for food and liquor. More will be needed for making 
industrial alcohol, a basic chemical with many war uses. 

Bigger grain reserves against emergency needs are likely in the U.S., Can- 
ada, and, possibly, Eastern Europe. That means, with good crops, that importing 
countries may not fare so well as they had been expecting. 

Steel is short everywhere, but especially in the U.S: and Britain. Now more 
steel will go into armaments. But Western Europe has a lot of unused capacity. 

Aluminum, short already in the U.S., will be needed in huge quantities for 
the new American air fleet. Canadian capacity will be more fully used. 

Oil and gasoline reserves will have to be built in the U.S. The Caribbean 
and Middle East fields will be taxed to meet European and American demands. 

Present prospect is that Marshall Plan countries are to get first call on 
these short commodities after American domestic needs are met. 

















Don't forget, too, that Russia may join in the fun, may start buying war 
commodities on a bigger scale. So far, Russia's buying hasn't made a big splash 
in world commodity markets, aside from rubber purchases in Singapore. War com- 
modities will get mighty expensive if everyone starts buying at once. 





Crowding in the textile field could be eased by the new situation. 

British, French, Italian and Swiss exports of textiles have been pushed to 
a fare-thee-well. British manufacturers, especially, are moving into high gear. 

Japanese textiles, at this strategic moment, are beginning to reappear in 
growing quantities on world markets and even in the United States. 

American textile exporters have been bracing for a fight to Save markets. 

Meanwhile, American cotton goods are not moving so freely across counters 
at home. This doesn't reflect competition from imports so much as cautious 
buying by the American housewife. But a big military program could tighten up 
the market and lessen the importance of exports. 
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Life Around the World 


french earn more from U. S. movies, 


9 they turn their studios into factories 


PARIS 

RANCE’S MOVIE INDUSTRY is in the dol- 

drums. More than 30,000 film workers 

© weidle. Studios are being sold for use as 
| shoe factories. Leading actors, directors 
and technicians are emigrating to Italy, 
Britain, the United States and Portugal. 
Paris boulevards are crowded with un- 
employed movie stars, Only 74 new films 
were produced last year, compared with 
| 140 before the war. This year fewer than 
5) may be produced. At sidewalk cafes 
on the Champs Elyseés, sleek ingénues 
and jet-haired matinee idols talk bitterly 
© about the Hollywood competition they 
’ felis taking away their bread and butter. 

American competition, however, is only 
pat of the story. Movie production costs 
are Up, but earnings are down. The cost 
of making a new movie now is 14 times 
prewar cost. But theater seats bring only 
10 to 50 cents, less than five times pre- 
war price. And Frenchmen are going to 
the movies less frequently now. 

Inflation, which has boosted studio, 
wenery and costume costs to prohibitive 
kvels, also has cut into the average 

| Frenchman’s entertainment budget. Cin- 
" ema attendance has fallen off almost 15 
© per cent in the last year. 

> The result is that most films now being 
‘released are netting their producers a 25 
> to.50 per cent loss. It takes an average of 
| two years for an outstanding picture to 
® pay for its production, anc. to do that the 
‘film must be sold widely abroad as well 
© as at home. 

> Both at home and abroad French films, 
5 once acclaimed as the world’s best, are 
| suflering from Hollywood competition. 
| More American films are being shown in 
» France than are French films. It is not the 
) quality of American films that is hurting 
} the French movie industry. It is the fact 
that U.S, films are cheaper. 

The French distributor can get an 
American film for about $10,000. A 
French picture costs at least 10 times as 

uch to produce. Theater owners get 50 

» Percent of the take on American films, 

» against 40 per cent or less on French 
productions, American films can be sold 
more cheaply in France because produc- 
‘ln costs are covered by showings in the 
U.S. and in British countries, 

With earnings on American films 
seater, French distributors and exhibi- 


tors give them preference over French 
productions. The demand for American 
movies has become so great that they are 
imported whether they are good or bad. 

The eight major U.S. film companies 
are limiting their sales in France to 120 
pictures a year and are sending their best 
products, But other Hollywood producers 
are selling the French Westerns and Class 
B pictures by the hundred. In the 12 
months ended last October, 507 Ameri- 





can films were imported into France. 
French studios turned out only 99 films 
in the same period. 

The French movie industry is pressing 
tor Government aid, and for protection 
against Hollywood’s competition. But an 
agreement between the U.S. and French 
governments, signed in July, 1946, stands 
in the way. 

Under this agreement, theater owners 
in France are permitted to show foreign 
films for nine weeks in every 13-week 
period. They are required to show French 
films only four weeks out of every 13. 
A resolution adopted by the French par- 
liament now calls for a change in these 
quotas to restrict foreign films to a maxi- 
mum of six weeks out of every 13. 

The French Government has started 
negotiations with the U.S. to alter the 
1946 agreement. But other steps already 
are being taken to cut down on the im- 
porting of American films. 

A new decree is to prohibit the showing 
of films released more than two years ago. 
This closes the French market to more 
than 1,000 American movies made dur- 
ing the war and not yet shown in France. 
Stocks of raw film, needed to dub French 
sound tracks on U.S. movies, are being 
withheld from American distributors in 
France. This is slowing down the release 
of American films. 

With 60 per cent of their movie indus- 
try idle, the French are in a mood for 
drastic measures. Hollywood's representa- 
tives in Paris, as a result, are getting 
ready for a sharp cutback in French im- 
ports of U.S. films that may cost Ameri- 
can movie companies millions of dollars 
before it is over. W.HLL. 


Reich's border youth 
—smugglers’ pawns 


MONSCHAU, GERMANY 

IKE ALL BORDER TOWNS these days, 

Monschau has a smuggling problem. 
This one, however, is more elusive than 
most. The reason is that a high proportion 
of the smugglers are children, hundreds 
of them. 

The authorities have tried road blocks, 
barbed wire and armed police to stop the 
smuggling between here and Belgium. 
None of the barriers seems to work very 
well. School children from Monschau 
still slip across into Belgium, or into 
Holland a few miles away, and come 
back with precious goods—coffee, choco- 
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Britain’s Railways will be your host as 
you travel.on such famous trains as the 
Fiying Scotsman, the Royal Scot, the 
Cornish Riviera and the Golden Arrow. 
When you visit freland or the Continent, 
you'll enjoy our cross-channe!l steamer 
services. A welcome awaits you, too, at 
any of the 43 railway-operaied hotels. 
For tickets, reservations ond authoritative 

travel information on the British isies 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 

or any of our offices: 

NEW YORK 20, N. Y.—% Rockefeller Plaza 
CHICAGO 3, ILL.—39 So. LaSalle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.—510 West Sixth St. 
TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
Full-color map folder, “The British isles’ 
will be sent you on request. Write Dept. M 
at any of the above addresses. 
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e While Mercoid Controls are 
recognized as standard instruments 
in various automatic heating fields, 
they are also a favorite among lead- 
ing engineers who are increasingly 
using them on vital applications in 
the protection and conservation of 
costly industrial equipment. 
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late, cigarettes, sometimes foreign ex- 
change. 

The townspeople of Monschau, and of 
Aachen to the north, are worried about 
the whole business. They are alarmed at 
the number of children involved, con- 
cerned over what success in these ven- 
tures is doing to the children’s morals. 

Police say an average of 8,000 children 
a month, ranging in age from 10 to 17, 
manage to sneak across the frontier in 
the Aachen area. In one 30-day period 
recently, more than 1,200°were caught 
and questioned. 

Some of the young smugglers are 
pretty brazen about it. Their only regret 
is that they got caught. The treatment 
for these, usually, is the reform school. 

Most of the youngsters, though, are 
not operating on their own responsibility. 
In 90 per cent of the cases, police say, 
the parents are to blame. There is money 
to be made in smuggling scarce goods 
into Germany. Children can squirm under 
fences, hop over barriers and outdistance 
guards more easily than their elders. The 
parents, like Fagin in Dickens’s “Oliver 
Twist,” collect the profits. 

But, as the children begin to realize 
what good times the profits will buy, some 
bolder ones strike out for themselves. One 
13-year-old girl, for instance, got so ex: 
pert she regularly brought in about 15 
pounds of coffee a week. That much 
coffee can be exchanged for 3,000 marks, 
or about six times what the average man- 
ager of a factory office makes in a month. 

Not all the smuggling is by children, 
of course. The British, who command the 
occupation forces in this part of Germany, 
suspect that a well-organized ring is in 
operation, with members working on both 
sides of the frontier. There have been 
cases in which large trucks, loaded with 
motorcycles and other valuables, crossed 
illegally into Belgium and returned to 
Germany loaded down with coffee. 

Nobody seems to know how to choke 
off the flow of smuggled goods. British 
authorities, co-operating with Dutch and 
Belgian customs officials, have tried a 
variety of devices. Yet the smugglers, so 
far, have been able to get around them 
all, so much so that this part of the border 
is coming to be known as Germany’s 
“coffee front.” T. F.H 


British middle class 
‘shares the misery’ 


LONDON 

HE SQUEEZE operating on the middle 

| ting some even call it the “sharing 

of misery,” is one of the more striking 

changes to be seen now in Britain under 
a Socialist regime. 

In purchasing power, the schoolteacher 

or clergyman is no longer distinguishable 

from the day laborer. The man who wears 





a coat on the job no longer fares bette on th 
than the man in overalls. Incomes have Mm to the 
been equalized. Party 
Both the salaried employe and thf chss, 
weekly wage earner benefit from rey jyily 
contro!s, free secondary education, sy. é 
sidizcu food, social security and “utili 
clothes and furniture at fixed prices. But Bi 
the gain is on the side of the wage earne; ig 
The middle classes have fewer and fevwe, 
“extras.” on 
Hardest hit, probably, are the clergy 
Income has risen for nearly everyone by 
the ministers. A clergyman’s income of RG! 
$1,800 in 1939, meanwhile, has lost , Ai 
fourth of its purchasing powe It’s 
One result is that a minister's wife no  goven 
longer can afford a servant. The time she fi tem 
used to spend helping her husband now § gince 
goes into keeping house. Another resylt croppe 
is that the children of clergymen ar @ 
finding private schools too expensive 



















even when special rates are offered. favorit 
Along with the clergy, most middle Jp 5 
class families now face facts like these: phone 
A married man with two children and ing, ar 
a fixed income of $4,000 a year now pays guaran 
dends 
of 4 p 
* have b 
) minute 
Now 
Argent 
much. 
nication 
phone 
apparel 
been § 
recenth 
Busit 
because 
begun 
signs ¢ 
seemed 
ness for 
It isr 
‘ally tra 
tines d 
} econom 
$852 in taxes compared with $408 betore phone | 
the war. And now it takes more than | tapped 
$5.60 to buy what $4 bought then. thing e 
A private school for the children- Qype , 
traditional before the war—now costs © it costs 
around $900 a year per child. That iB phone 
more than most families can afford. F phimite 
Despite tradition, more children n0W F month 
have to attend free public schools. ‘private 
A cook that cost $200 a year plus & $669 ¢ 
board and room in 1914, and $400 a yeat & There a, 
by 1938, now requires $600 or more- The 
when a cook can be found. | compan 
New housing is for wage earners. Old & more , 
houses regarded as suitable by the middle phones, 
classes either involve long leases at fancy & are expe 
figures, or purchase at inflated prices. & aging 7 


Middle-class incomes, at the same time, & Jag as 


are hit by the shrinking return on invest & 4nd’ of 
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ized now pay investors, through Govett f ty year 
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So far, there is no sign that this squee?’ § phone o 
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on the middle class represents a threat 
to the political stability of the Labor 
Party in England. But, to the middle 
and the class, the squeeze is a painful fact, of 
Om rent HF daily importance. ¢..H. & 
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phone system still is working and expand- 
ing, and, with the aid of a Government 
guarantee, paying regular quarterly divi- 
dends to private shareholders at the rate 
of 4 per cent annually. Its public issues 
have been oversubscribed within a few 
) minutes after being offered. 

Now, the trouble seems to be that 
Argentines enjoy a conversation too 
much. A survey of the overtaxed commu- 
nications system shows that the average 
phone call here lasts 20 minutes. This = a aa ie RW 
apparently explains why people have 
been getting a busy signal so often 
recently. 

Businesses are losing money every day 
because of the “busy signal.” Some have 
begun to post “PLEASE BE BRIEF” 
signs over their phones, but it hasn’t 
seemed to cut down the Argentine fond- 
ness for chatting. 

It isn't that so much business is actu- 
ally transacted by phone. Many Argen- 
‘tines don’t care to discuss important 
economic or political matters on the tele- 
‘phone because they believe phones are 
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Whispers. 


New Interest in Icelandic Bases . . . Marshall-Plan Job 
To Paul Hoffman? . . . Tanker vs. Pipe in Middle East! 


Mr. Truman quietly is letting two 
things be known: (1) that he is not 
in a mood to step aside as a 1948 can- 
didate for renomination and re-elec- 
tion; (2) that he will make decisions 
on the basis of what he interprets the 
national interest to be, regardless of 
the effect of decisions on his re-elec- 
tion prospects. 


x *k * 


Decision to reverse the U.S. stand on 
partition of Palestine was made by 
the President without hesitation when 
George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
advised him that this was necessary 
in the light of U.S. commitments in 
other parts of the world. This coun- 
try lacks large numbers of troops for 
police duty in Palestine. 


xk * 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, at the moment is top man 
for No. 2 place on the Democratic 
ticket. President Truman is letting it 
be known that he does not want a 
Southerner as running mate. 


xk * 


Dwight Eisenhower, former Army 
Staff Chief, is as cool to the advances 
of Democratic leaders as he was to the 
advances of Republican leaders who 
have wanted him to be receptive to 
the 1948 presidential nomination. He 
prefers not to get tangled in the cam- 
paign. 
ok o* 


General Douglas MacArthur, Su- 
preme Commander in Japan, is set to 
make a dramatic return to the States 
if he wins the presidential primary in 
Wisconsin. The political grapevine 
has it that his chances to win in Wis- 
consin are good. Whether he wins or 
loses the G.O.P. nomination, General 
MacArthur is described as prepared 
to retire as Supreme Commander 
sometime this summer. 


xk 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Repub- 
lican leader on foreign affairs in the 
Senate, and State Secretary Marshall 
are working so closely together and 
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with such agreement on matters of 
policy that there are suggestions that 
Secretary Marshall might be induced 
to stay on in his job if Senator Van- 
denberg should become President. 


xk * 


Clark Clifford, the President’s coun- 
sel, is becoming the whipping boy for 
Democrats in Congress who are op- 
posed to Mr. Truman’s line of policy 
on domestic issues. Mr. Clifford helps 
write the speeches and messages that 
have irritated many Democrats, but 
the policy line isn’t his. 


xk 


Editors in Japan can’t quite get the 
hang of American politics. They are 
told that they cannot criticize Gener- 
al MacArthur in his role as Supreme 
Commander, but they now are told, 
too, by the General, that they are 
free to criticize him as a presidential 
candidate. Japanese editors are at a 
loss to know how to tell the difference 
between Supreme Commander Mac- 
Arthur and Candidate MacArthur. 


xk 


If Will Clayton turns down the job 
as administrator of the European Co- 
operation Administration that is to be 
offered him, then Paul Hoffman, head 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and of the Studebaker 
Corp., is next in line. Mr. Clayton is 
a former Under Secretary of State and 
an architect of the Marshall Plan. 


xk * 


Herbert Hoover, former President, is 
helping to guide Republican leaders 
in the House of Representatives on 
foreign policy. Mr. Hoover is working 
closely with Joseph Martin, House 
speaker, who does not see eye to eye 
with the Senate’s Arthur Vandenberg 
on foreign-policy issues. 


ee a 


Best vote getter thought up so far in 
the critical Italian campaign is the 
idea of giving Trieste back to the Ital- 
ians. It turns out, however, that the 
idea didn’t originate in Washington, 
as Americans assumed, but inside the 


| 


Italian Government. The U.§ 
grabbed the ball and ran with itil 
some fear that the Russians might gg 
there first. 


“x * & 


U.S. military leaders now want 
scrap the idea of an oil pipe line fro 
Middle Eastern oil fields to the Medi 
terranean and to use the steel, instead) 
to build tankers to carry oil from th 
Persian Gulf. A pipe line is highill 
vulnerable to sabotage in event ¢ | 
trouble. | 


xk 


There are signs that discussions sooq 
will be initiated with Denmark ag 
with Iceland to improve the U§ 
position in relation to bases in Iq 
land and in Greenland. Russia, inf 
turn, is showing interest again in Nonq 
way’s Spitsbergen. 


x kk 


Chiang Kai-shek, China’s Generaliss 
mo, is being flooded with Ameri 
ammunition at a cost to him of on 
cent on the dollar, but without notie 
able results in terms of military gait 
against the Chinese Communists. 


xk 


Joseph Stalin places the Far East 
No. 3 on the list of his diplomatic at 
military objectives—after Europe an 
the Middle East—as does the Unite 
States. Premier Stalin is supplyi 
Chinese Communists with cap 

Japanese arms and ammunition, b 
is careful to give the impression thi 
Russians are having no part in ki 
Chinese people. U.S., on the off 
hand, is tied closely in the minds 
Chinese with the nationalist armié 


xk 


President Juan D. Peron is ina §@ 
position now to run things in Arge 
tina until at least 1958. Only legal @ 
stacle is the constitution, which limi 
the presidency to one term. Since F& 
ronists won heavily in the recent 0 
Sressional elections, however, 4 @ 
stitutional amendment permitting @ 
two-term president is considered 
most certain to pass. : 
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